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or Schmidt at the Whita Housa. 
(Photo: dpa) 

Sanctions are an option on which 
views could hardly differ more. Experi 
ence has shown that they seldom have 
much effect, 

They will certainly not force Moscow 
on to ils knees now when Poland Is at 
slake, 

To expect any other outcome would 
be to disregard thé rigid power struc- 
tures that have relgned supreme In Ëu- 
rope since the Second World War, 

Yalla cannot be superseded by the 
mere Inıposition of sanctions, A military 
balance was agreed there 37 years Ago 
that has since been underpinned by the 
balance of nuclear terror. 

For all this Moscow has been gua- 

ranteed its European glacis. It is not 
going to be bludgeoned into allowing 
greater freedom on the outskirts of ifs 
empire by a refusal {o allow Aeroflot 
planes to land in America. 
: . The same goes for the shelving of ne- 
gotiations on a new wheat agreement 
between the United States and the Sovi« 
fet Unlan and for restrictions In what is 
already a strictly limited export of US 
technology to the USSR. 

Not even massive sanctions imposed 
by the entire West are likely ta have the 
desired effect, .If a relaxation. of.‘Soviet 
pressure on Paland can be achieved at 
all, then i will only be by other meth- 


ods, ‘i . ° : 

Which? That was the point on whlch 
Helmut Schmidt and Ronald Reagan dif- 
fered, The United States is keen on con- 
frontation, whereas Germany would pre- 
fer to gase the Polish crisis with the aid 
of conigcts and to exert pressure on Po- 
land and the Soviet Union by mearıs of 
urgent talks rather than spectacular acts. 

, West Germany is called on to ap- 
preciale the American dilemma. After 
years of humiliation the Americans were 
În. the process of regaining thelr self-es- 
teem. 

The crackdown in Poland has made 
them ‘agai fell unsure of themselves. 
What they see going or in Poland is not 
just a violation of freedom; it is: also a 

' Cantirnued on page 2 
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Union play in the Polish crackdown? 
Hair-splitting over this issue falls little 
short of hypocrisy. 

It will be none too easy to determine 
whether Moscow promptod the orack- 
down .or played a mere background role. 
But that it was partly lo blame is easily 
demonstrated. 

What would have happened if the 
Soviet Union had not controlled the 
Eastern bloc? The answer must surely be 
that Poland would long since have been 
a democracy. 

‘Not for a' moment has Bonn doubted 
that Moscow was in this way partly to 
blame for the Polish crackdown. Why 
else ' would Chancellor Schmidt have 
written not only ‘to General Jaruzelski 
but also to Mr, Brezhnev? 

THIRD, how can we help the Poles? 
The West is agreed that they must be 
‘helped but at loggerheacls on ‘how to set 
about iti If i$ at odds over the most 
effective means .of ending ‘tho. Polish 
drama, ‘1. . : 
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Schmidt-Reagan: drama all 
in the build-up 


the humiliating end to the Polish dream 
of freedom, the Western countries .in- 
dulged in mutual recriminations, 

The talks in the White House have 
not marked.the end of transatlantic re- 
criminations either, it is to be feared. 
Nato countries are likely to continue to 
differ over the most suitable approach to 
be adopted. 

It is as though test questions were 
being asked for which grades were 
awarded, . 

FIRST, who has shown himself to be 
most outraged by the suspension of 
legality in Poland? E 

US Secretary of State Haig has already 
awarded the grades, France, Very good. 
Britain, good, Germany, satisfactory. 

Philologically, of course, one cannot 
deny that official German prornounce- 
ments on Poland have lacked both Gal- 
lic esprit and Anglo-Saxon precision. 

But is the resolution passed unani- 
mously (with a single abstention) by tho 
Bonn: Bundestag five days after the mi- 
litary take-over in Poland insufficient 
proof of a German sense of outrage? 

Is if not enough to express “solidarity 
with the long suffering Polish people,” 
to demarid the “release of ail internees” 
and to pillory the, use of force and the 
suppression of the free’ will of the peo- 
ple? ا‎ 

Was Borin not first to (rame the' three 
minimum demands lald down bj the 
West: an end to .martial law, release of 
intemees and resumption of ‘talks be- 
tween the Polish authorities and Solida- 
rliy and the Church?. : 

There realiy must be an end to recric 
minations, Bonn is not a doubtful ally, 
evenı though its leaders may not be keçn 
to trade fine words and empty gestures. 
` SECOND, what part qid the, Soviet 
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` The Green Coast Route 


he build-up to talks between the 


! German roads will get you are keen Europeans and the Hanseatic cities of German Chancellor and the US 
أ‎ 1here — wherever people live happy to share the Green Bremen and Hamburg with President in Washington Wes more dra- 
1 and there are slghts worth Coast Route with the Dutch, their art galleries, theatres and allo ian ta IE fhemielyes and not 
seeing. Old churches or half- Danes and Norwegians. But shopping streets. For years this has been a feature of 


German-American summits, Hectic me- 
| dia men and mediocre politicians seize 


timbered houses, changing 


we do feel that we in the 
landscapes or townships. 


north-west of Germany have Come and see for yourself the 


Schmidt and Jimmy Carter was make- 


i There are Just too many the most varled section of tho (OTT. WêsSt of Germany. The on the slightest upset in the dialogue 
۴ ore arı between Bonn and Washington to d 

١ Impressions, so many people route. Offshore there are the 0 381 Route willbe velop pre-talk edge. O 
,.  findithard to see at a glance North and East Frisian Islands, 9 9“: Every encounter between Helmut 


what would suit thelr personal Then there are the rivers Elbe, 


or-break, It was much the samo this 


taste, Which is why we in . Weserand Ems. There are ; tlne for Reagan and Schmidt, 
Germany have lald out well- moors and forests, holliday | Their actual meeting then went very 
marked tourist routes resorts with all manner of much according to schedule and past 


experience, Courtesy and alliance con 
siderations prevailed when the two met 
in the Ovai Office. 

` There was no word-slinging of the 
kind Franz Josef Strauss chose to bela- 
Ê bour the Chancellor with on the day of 
summit, but there was plain speak. 


concentrating on a special 


recreatlonal facllitles. 
feature. Take the coast, We 


castles and museums, And 


n accordance with Herr Schmidt's 
express wishes the summit revealed the 
severe’ current strain on ties between 
Bonn and Washington. 

it is largely due to differing opinions 
on’ the response to the military coup in 
3 SE Poland, but eased by the Chancellor's 
1 Neuh agreement with the US view of the si- 

euharlingerslel tuatlon (“a critical juncture in world af- 


2 AFrislan farmhouse In the 


Alte : ' It is also eased by President Reagan's 
3 اکر : اا ا‎ î  MOIMLEOUSLOSAULULREREYOLOKUSLLUBIELLELSLIDLBEUTEALLEDIBLNVLLNISTILLLITHNH 
4 The North Sea : . IN THIS ISSUE 
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Autlsm: still no way of 

breaking down this Invisible 

wall of isolation 
LL] 


:Upport for the alms of Western policy 
on Poland as framed by Bonn and the 

ean Community. 
-Afler weeks of hectic behaviour, 
¢ommon sense and a level-headed ap” 
; Broach stand a chance of returning to 
0 i ties. 1 4 
3 . „But does that necessarily mean ali is 
E . brigt and beautiful again between Bonn 

E, Î tnd Washington? 

٠ The Chancellor says the clash of 
r7 ET Yes is just routine, but the heated dis- 
ا .2 کر‎ 2 ; Putes between allies do not this time 

E `` eem to-accord with this, 

Toe &  : And when emotions prevail İn poli- 
8 ا‎ common sense often fakes a back 
. ` This was demostrated by the Western 
gj. .Tesponse to the military take-over in 
Warsaw. Instead of condemning together 
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Stocktaking by 
` the FDP 


or FDP Chairman and Foreign Min- 

ister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the 
New Year began pretty much like tlhe 
old one ended: rushing from pillar to 
post. 

No sooner had lıe been at Chancellor 
Schmidt's side during talks with Presi- 
dent Reagan in Washington than he had 
to fly back and address his party's con- 
gress in Stuttgart. 

This quick change from world politics 
in Washington to party politics in Ger= 
many highlights one of the most impor- 
tant strongpoints of the FDP: its ' go- 
vernment participation. 

Being part of the Bonn government 
benfited the Liberals last year. 

A bit over a year after the national 
elections, opinion polls put the FDP in 
a strong position — unlike the 


Later the polls gave the party nine per 
cent despite the poor shape of the coali- 
tion and despite the unpopularity of the 
fiscal austerity package — especially 
among the traditional FDP voters, 

In assessing their chances for this 
year, the Liberals will stake their hopes 
an Genschers foreign, Lambsdorlf’s 
economic and Baunı’s domestic and en» 
vironntent policies. 

They will note with some satisfaction 
that the continued crisis of their big 
coalition partner has not affected them. 

But they will also have to ask them- 
selves when this will change. And 
they will have to come to terms with 
the fact that being in better shape than 
their coalition partner is no guarantee of 
survival, 
r..Like the other ‘parties, the FDP will 
have to face four difficult state elections’ 

this year. But these elections are crucial 
to the existence of the party. 

The advances of the Greens (envi 
ronmentallsts) and olher alternative 
groupings ~~ especially in Famburg and 
Hesse — could weaken the Social 
Domiocrals but not wipo them out, un- 
like the FDP. 

It is doubtful whether the Liberals are 
fully prepared for these state elections; 
There has been some grassroots (urbl- 
lence, especially ln Hamburg and Berlin. 

The fact thatı the FDP's Berlin chap- 
ter [ears erosion through its new, rather 
conservative, members is indicative of 
thn party's desolate state. 

The FDP should not respond by seal- 
ing itself off (rom these members but 
by arguing ll out with them and mobili- 
sing ils resources nation-wide, 

Perhaps Bertin is the exception that 
cannot be applied to the party as a 
whole. The Berlin debacle could be ig- 
nored If it were not for the fact that 
there js evidence of uncertainty in other 
seclors of the FDP as well. 

True, the parly has fared well with its 
demand for more performance, less 
claims on the state, cutbacks in the so- 
cial securily sector and a rehabilitation 
of public sector finances. 

But, since the Freiburg Theses of 
1971, the FDP has been not only a libe« 


. ra bit also a social party. It has been a 


party of labour participation, capitalism 


..reforms and environmental protection. 


Hqw do these concepts fit together?’ 
Have all the 1971 theses been turned 
into political reality? Are they in fact’ 
obsolete? . 

Qiüéstions of this nature are row. 


. being asked increasingly: loudly within 


the party. Genscher should listen. 


fteinz Munnann 
(Kbiner Stadi-Arzelger, 5 Januery 1982) 


that most Germans did not cherish the 
idea of Franz Josef Strauss as Chancel- 
lor. There is also the fact that CDU leader 
Helmut Kohl, who was defeated when 
he ran against Helmut Schmidt in 1976, 
was never considered the Chancellorship 
candidate by his fellow party members. 

Gerhard Stoltenberg, Schleswig-Hol- 
stein premier, is also not seen as a con- 
vincing alternative to Helmut Schmidt, 
İf opinion surveys are anything to go by. 
` But the problems are not duc to perc 
sonalities only. With their sense for 
pragmatism that has been their hallmark 
in the past, the conservatives could be 
expected to impart new impulses to the 
economy, But they, too, must admit 
that, should it come to the crunch, they 
would be unable to reduce the number 
of jobless. 

As far back as 1974, CDU sympathi- 
ser Professor Rudolf Wildenmann, a 
prominent opinion researcher, said: 
“You: could’ say that this party has lost 
much of ,its former identity in matters 
of social and foreign policy. 

“And this leads to the question wheth- 
er CDU/CSU is stlll a party for older 
people, small town folks and the middle 
class and whether it is headed by men 
for whom politics bolls down to bargai- 
ning for tactical advantages, Is this party 
split within itself?” 

It would be easy to say that now, 
eight yeats later, all this still applies. 

But instead we should consider this: 
democracy being what İt is, the posslbil- 
iiy of a change in the political leader- 
ship must not be excluded — either this 
year after the State elections in Hanı- 
burg and in Hesse or at least after the 
1984 national elections. 

However, the conservatives ie not 
come up with any thrilling or confi- 
dence-inspiring blueprint for the future. 
The elan of the carly days that led. to 
‘the 1957 climax has been dissipated and 
'nover again restored. Fritz Asclika 
,  (NUrnborger Nachrkhten, $ January 1982) 


y THE PARTIES 


Opposition still in shadow 
of the great years 


during that period, ranging from 
Khrushchey’s Berlin uitimatum via the 
change in the US Administration (from 
Eisenhower to Kennedy in 1960) all the 
way to the erection of the Berlin Wall 
in 1969 

Despite. several attempts to overcome 
his. misgivings, Adenauer could not 
bring himself to accept Ludwig Erhard 
(whom he considered inept in foreign 
policy) as his successor. 

Looking back on the past 25 years, it 
is legitimate to ask whether it was really 
only due to the personalities involved 
that the conservatives did not manage to 
repeat their 1957 feat and corner the ab- 
solute majority in the 1961 national 
elections. 

CDU and CSU presented a convinc- 
ing image in rebuilding the western part 
of Germany: It was one of their great 
achievements to have abandoned the 
image of a denominational party in fa- 
vour of an organisation opeh to all 
Christians and to have augmented their 
programme with both conservative and 
progressive elements. Moreover, they had 
some fine leadership personalities. 

Despite some ideological elements, 
the conservatives engaged in a pragmatic 
domestic and foreign policy. And in 
1957 it still seemed as if there were 
more achievements to come and as if 
they were capabie of leading the nation 
into the future, 

It is at this polnt that disappoint 
ments: starled .cropping UP, ',.. : 

Tiere are, of course, personality 
related problems such as tho fact that 
the 1980 national elections made it clear 


wenty five years after its biggest po- 

; litical victory, the conservative 
CDU/CSU is in opposition without any 
thrilling or confidence-inspiring blue= 
print for the future. . 

In 1957 it won an absolute majority 
in the Bundestag under Chancellor 

Konrad Adenauer, 

lt was eight years after the Federal 
Republic of Germany. was founded. The 
country Was stable, prosperous and in- 
tenationally recognised. 

But the elan of the early days that led 
to this climax in 1957 has gone. 

So what has happened to the party 
that could well come to power either 
this year after Land elections in Ham- 
burg and Hesse or in the general elec- 
tion of 1984? . 

Relations .with the Soviet Union pro- 
ceeded. in an orderly fashion after Ade- 
nauers 1955 visit to Moscow; and the 
‘Treaties of Rome (March 1957) ushered 
in the European Economic Community. 

The dispute over compulsory military 
service was over; the progression systen1 
for the social security pensions had 
passed the Bundestag. So what more 
could the conservatives ask for? On 
election day in October 1957, the SPD 
was still far removed from its Godesberg 
Programme (1959) and its approval of 
Nato (1960). 

The fact that the conservatives for- 
felted their claim to the nation’s leader- 
ship during that legislative period — a 
claim they should have done. Justice .to 

considering their absolute majority —~ is 
a different story. 

Some historically inıporlant events fell 


,the former 
,Nevermann. 
, Prompted by SPD right wingers, Ber 
Jin political scientist and deputy chair- 
man of the SPD Commission for Basic 
Values Professor Lowenthal has posed 
the question as. to the party's identity, 

' His answer will keep the SPD on its 
itocs for the next few months until ils 
congress next April. 

' As he sees it, the SPD can only over- 
;come its Identity crisis if it clearly opts 
‘for “the industrial society based on divi 
sion of labour and against turning this 
«society into a bogeyman. In olher words, 
.it must opt for the majority of the 
‘working population and against periphe- 
ral groups.” 

This means an unequivocal rejection 
of Brandt's “this way and that” thesis, 

Willy Brandt's hope of leading the 
parly out of its doldrums would stand a 
better chance of coming true if at least 
‘the leadership troika could agree on a 
'eOurSE, 

But Floor Leader Wehner and Chan- 
cellor Schmidt oppose Brandt's softness 
towards the party's rebels, 

Schmidt (who is deputy party chair- 
man) wants to put his ideas on the SPD 
crisis on paper during hîs holiday in 
Florida. 


Hamburg Mayor Paul 


' This means that thére art new dis» 


putes in the offing. As Brandt once said 
about his successor as Chancellor: “Jt 


isn't true that ‘I, don't get along with . 


Helmut Schmidt. The fact is. that I get 
along with him splêndidly as Jong a§ we 
don't talk politics.” 

Joachim Stoltenberg 


(Hamburger Abendblatt, 31 December 1981) - 


SPD confronts 
a changing 
membership 


“The SPD has sllthered into hard times, 
and the party is. not making things ea- 
sier for its Chancellor nor, for that mat- 
ter, for itself.” 

This crisis has worsened since then, 
and there is talk of a split. 

Only a few months before the first of 
the four state elections, the SPD finds 
itself disunited ön the key issue of 
which voters it must appeal to. 

.What attitude is the former workers’ 
parly to adopt towards environmental- 
ists, critics of the economic growth poll- 
cy and all those young” people who 
dream of a new and peaceful world? No 
answer has been found so far. 

Willy Brandt's formula of a “clear this 


way and that” has made his party inse- 


cure, His alleged integration course in=- 
tended to reconcile all conflicting posi- 
tions and bring them under ore big So- 
cial Democratic umbrella has been 
unsuccessful. 

Integrating means bringing together 
and keeping together. But in reality the 
party is in the process of splitting into 
factions whose demands are increasingly, 
irreconcilable. 

The new meribershiğ structure ib one 
reason for the internal dispute, ' 

“Why should this new membéshiip 
structure make US giyê up our old parly’ 
virtues?” asks a worried Anke Fuchs, 
state secretary in Bonn aid daughtef of 


0" reason for the internal SPD dis- 
pute is the change in partly meni- 
bership pattern, 

Once, skilled and white collar workers 
felt that they had to show solidarity 
with the SPD. 

. But since the end of the 1960s more 
and more academics, intellectuals, civil 
sêrvants and womens libbers have been 
ining the parly. 

8 traditional Joyalty has, as a result, 
become brittle, 

“The SPD finds itself. in a ‘pretty 

stable depression’,” sald Party Chalrman 
Willy Btandt last October. But the crisis 
be overcome by placing more emi 


phasis on political principles and by 


more self-discipline. 

The 1980 national election victory of 
the Social-Liberal coalition did not give 
iise to pure joy in the SPD. 

The ‘Chancellor fad nof pulled in as 
Many votes as the party had hoped and 


which it would have needed to curb its: 


o Partner, the FDP. 

P ‘leader Hans-Dietrict Genscher, 
on the ' other hand, cornered tlose to 
three per cent more votes than in 1976, 

effort was worthwhile and I am 
Very pleased with the outcome, bit we 


Even'in the early days of the coalition 
ining the SPD ‘was clearly worried 

the FDP would be feeling its oats, 
hiving not only built up its image with 
the help of the SPD but having also 


| ined tie upper hand. The Social 


ats wetê forced td yield oi fun- 
damental issues. 

Complained. SPD Deputy Chairman 

Wischnéwski as far batk as February: 


روني 
٠ e not let this go to our heads,” he‏ 
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One must, however, bear in ا‎ 
eurrent US policy towards M 
not a policy on Poland at 2 i 
demonstration of ong world pow 
trying to teach another what ig n HH 
proper. 

We are not a world power bul 
clearly entitled to interpret any unnsey, 
sary heightening of tension as 0 bh 
crease in conflict potential that j | 
threat to us — even though there np 
be nothing we can do about it. 

Given these differences of 
how İs one to set about resolving ther 
Is Bonn sovereign of, let us say, sen 
sovereign in ifs relations with Wı 
ton? Or can we really, in freely 
the situation, while maintaining all dx 
loyalty to Washington, pursue a fortig 
policy çf qur own based on this asst 
ment without running the risk of me 
tal or material punishment? 

Washington haş lately been stating lı 
variouş foraign policy interests and d 
ciding on the practical measures to 
اا‎ virtually without consulting ij 
allies 

This would seem to indicate that it 
US govemment envisages praotising û 
wndieputedl leadership of tha West inı 

that could well transform existiy 

i erences into an irreparable breaoh, 

It almost Jooks as though the Unity 
States wants to justify sffer the pve 
the reasons why General de Gel 
pulled France out of Nato in 1964, 

. The General did not just wsnt {o û 
cide Frence’s foreign policy himself; ¥ 
giso wanted not to bo dragged ink 
world. power conflicts invoiving def 
o on whioh he had not been eo 
sulted. 

What, for instenee, could Bonn tod 
do ik, 6s is ell too tikely to be the ok 
US sanotions ..provg:.wot. enough 
Washington, @& it hos elready hik 
were to decide to turn the screw u 
impos even more punitive measures? 

{enry Kisginger in (he late 505 slg 
ed understonding for the faat that Ett 
peans wanted a say of their own İn (i 
sions affecting thelr destiny, 

In: Washington today there no lof 
seams fo he room for such notle. 
slderetlons. ا‎ 

: The origins of German-Amelet 
allenatlon must currently be 
elnly in Washington. This iS nti 

„based on antinAmerican Hi 


it ls a elmple statement of fact‏ ا 


It iş .becsuse the US adminjstni™ 
haş declded to allow the world on! 
choice betwean two sides agajn, Bul 
days of bipolacity 88 if existed in the % 
arg Qver. 

Bonn would be şaorifieing ils 0% 
interests entirely if it were to 4#, 
without reservation the naw 
of VS foreign policy. 

Loyally is nat the same 85 f 


, orders withoy & murmvr, Paul Not ` 


(Deutsches Allgemelnes Sonateg’ 
30 Jaane I 


Tbe Getntem Tribune 
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Wi WORLD AFFAIRS 


The many sides to a complicated 
and ever changing alliance 


erm Europe, where America no longer 
seems prepared. 

It looks as if we are about to see a re 
turi to the rollback policy of the 50s. 

Bonn's policy on the other hand is 
(arid must be): 

First, to continue to i the static 
policies of a medium-sized power Inte 
rested mainly in stable conditions. As a 
medium —sized power Germany js Vir 
tually predestined to mediete, . 

To attempt to be an Intermedlary is 
not, as critics claim, to outreach Germa» 
‘ny's ‘possibilities, although it may not 
necessarlly be advisable ا‎ harp on مث‎ 
fact. : 

Second, Bonn does not feel called on 
to sit in. judgment over an tınperfect 
world, Given Germany's past, It would 
be tlleadvised.ta do o. . 

This having been said, it has nonethe- 
{ess lent effective assistance to Poland 
and voiced typoral condemnation of the 
milltary regime In Warsaw, : - 

Third,Bonn works on the assumption 
that' direot: pressure exerted on states in 
the Soviet sphere pf influence reduce 
their leeway rather than inoreasing it. 

The entire debatê whether Moscow is 
behind General Jaruzelsk!’s coup ùr Po- 
land preferred to go It alone: in impos» 
Ing’ martlal law is; viewad in this llght, 
mere shadow-boxing aid relatively Im- 
material in’ the context of the true state 
of affairs In thé Eastern bloc, 

'-Thers.can be no ‘denying. that in vlow 
of such farreaching differences of opin 
ion not only policy on. Poland but also 
Nata ties as a: whole are at stake. 


A i 


Ambrled forgottaft fiat the Ei : 


al E of Germany Was onê of. 
few ; European, countries to 1 ۳ 5 
haycott of the Moscow Qlympies? 
. The'further assumption {8: that Ame 
rica .would..stand to drive greater banafit 
from. cancentrating .mate- on tha Pacific 
— and cneounter e Bee: in 
the. PROCESS. : 

Idgak this kind have efter be: dl 
cussed over thé’ past: garter century} pa- 


,Tly becalyse ‘America’ wis fed 


up af in- 
ternational commitments and nolined 


. towards leglationlem, partly «1 8 threat, 


failed to‏ یا e n past e‏ ا 


N even. more follirig polat “ls tio tm fom 0 e 4, perpen 

. apeclêl” wotrieé. thst ‘are bound: to: cons . WIR ۷ 
len frontline ile n-tho HK. el li 7 E e 
ried: ا‎ nt fle ptemlo ` retiins valldle 
He ن‎ ‘fellowetoun nu out: ty 0 0 اا‎ Wont 1e la. 
“GDR, about opportuni ابو‎ aig bie ut Of o lan will’ not .put the e 
hut pea! 1 i e ا‎ e talks ا‎ Her Sohemldt and: 
0. E helped to ensure that lt doeg 

6 ¢ 0 i have e 


still have interests in common they can 
no longer reach agreement in their 
assessment of the enemy and of the 
means by which to fight him? 

It would be important at this point to 
state clearly where views differ and not 
¢ontinually to try and heal breaches after 
the event, 

Political crises are not Just dangerous; 
they can be beneficial when they 
prompt a reappraisal, But in the past, 2f 
a rule, we have been glven to complains 
ing too much about the others, 

In the end mlsunderstandings were 
sald fo have been ths reason why Nato 
countrleg failed to understind each 
other, But that is simply not the case, 

Differences of opinlon between Gore 
many and the Urlted States have’ bren 
in evidence since 1975 end can thus be 
termed more or less permanent, 

At present they hare three maln 
causes: 
© The United States {s trying to reese 
tablish America's world power stahis and 
elaimi to hegemony heedless that it no 
longer relgns supreme economlcally, 

A» a result, the military facs of power 


has become more prominent, 

® .The moral, aspect of politi led 
with a sense of merc mo elo 
rity, js enhanced and contrasted with: the 
Soviet Union, 


Punishment, inflicted. on ihe .Sovist 
Union In the form ,of. eeoniomig ne" 
tlons, Js a cass in polnt,  . ,.. ! 
4 ‘A new dynamics has ‘grown apparent 
in US polloy ‘towards the states: 0 Bat 


` Sehridt-Reagan. talks 


Continued from page 1. 


brutal claim. to: supremacy staked by the 
rival. u that America م‎ power 
0 mueh.abouh - : 

lent Reagan . ılmposed:. monomle 
nr on- ths Soviet Union. partly. to 
counteract this Amerioan enn 0: being 
Po. rluetane th 

ns. 4 I9 PUL .A 
ptm not. 0 8 Û lle 
Wen م ا‎ 
ia teney 0 : 44 U5. orl 
ia is not 5 aşe even أ‎ 

Weat . Germany” does three e 1 
th the. :§oviet Union: as 


of. sucha’ 
pial i00 onl :might hang hf 


t9 


‘much. trade. 
Americ, pnd not even. though the ile. 8 


o feeson why Ht should, but Ho contract as tho natural : 


view of. if: om 8 


ê ‘taki ; 
elin ê Û al i “Jr 
i “fie, overall ‘pogiflon, e 


qibtion ‘of 4 mm 1 ` geet: 4 


s the alienation currently apparent İn 

ties between Bonn and Washington 
merely the culmination of a process that 
has been slowly under way for years? 

Is it the beginning of a breach that 
can no longer be heoled? Have disa’ 
greements between Germany and Amge 
rican assunied a new quality? Iş the At 
lantio alliance in jeopardy? 

These and sinıilar querles, questlong 
one is bound to ask in the New Year, 
may wel] overshadow the months ahead 
just as much es tha dramatic deterlora- 
tion in East-West relatlons. 

The sanctions unilaterally Imposed by 
President Reagan on the Sovliot Union 
aro certelnly of a klud America's gllles 
wlll find it hari to condone, especlally 1f 
the method becomes routine, 

This being so, debates in the Federal 
Republic of Germany js dominated by 
how to rotaln US goodwill while at the 
gam Hıme pursuing a policy in keeping 
with Qermen Interests, 

.  Rasically, the alternatives are falrly 
obvious, Either we aro. capable of imi 


pressing on tho United States that Qere - 


men foreign polloy priorities differ from 
Washington's qr we are not, 

We must then saoriflce German Inter- 
ests tû a US‘polley the prerequisites of 
‘which ‘We no longer share, but choose to 
do: 4o İn view’ of' 4 German seourlty 
‘shortfall that ‘has ‘always cheractorlsed 
Boris forslgn J polley,! ' 

irst option is, if anything, refe 
ted by the Bonn govemment, the econ 
iby the Opposition. 

In connection with the first optlon 
two reactlons abroad are worth noting, 
Commentators Jament either German 
nationalism qr Germen anxlaty. 

Both are. ourrently seen as reasons 
why Bonn. no longer takes what la felt 
ا‎ be.a realistic viow of world affairs. 

' ‘The New York Times, for instanea, 
"hes written’ that it would be foolish to 
claim that the Germans’ today we the 
world clearly... 

1 0 0 bê taken to mean that at 
presen! jy the: United States .cloeg? 
This ‘ispredisely What makes .the dlalor 


gùb with ‘Washington so dlffleult at:the 


moment, 

.The ‘US 'gdvernment. ‘hag only: a short 
atep’to také from pragmatism to dogmar 
tm and ‘a for ‘the clioho of Bonn'e al. 

legedly inordinate anxiçty,' closer scrutic 
fiy shows. that it dots not: arise ‘merely 


in connection witli , Punlhment of Mor. 
OW, i 


heı 
whaf'if. 0 itself ‘standê to be pur 
nished by ‘punitive. action ‘against Russla, 


a İt. would if: tHe jatural’‘gasfonpipee 
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wetêrto:b :be , oancellodî.: E 
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and sired proposals for pensions ag part 
of a new wage agreement for iron and 
steel, engineering and all allied indus- 
tries. 

The idea is for all metalworkers to be 
entitled to retire at 60 on full pay until 
they qualify for the statutory old-age 
pension at 63, 

Manufacturers are to fund the scheme, 
either directly or via a fund, but agree- 
ment has yet to be reached, so details 
have not been finalised. 

The trade union reckons the idea will 
cost the industry as a whole 0.5 per cent 
extra in wages. Manufacturers have. cost- 
ed it and reckon it will cost twice as 
much. 

That would be either’ DM4bn or 
DM8bn a year respectively, 

But IG Metall does not propose to 
press for early retirement this. time 
round. All regions of the union are in 
favour of the scheme, says union spo» 
kesman Barozynski, but there have. been 
distinct differences of opinion,’ 

Many unions are coming to terms 
with the idea that the 1982 round of 
wage talks may not even result in terms 
that keep pace with the rising cost of 
living. 

So members are not going to be en» 
thuslastic about wage increases being set 
aside towards the cost of early retiree 
ment, and agreements along these lines 
might well be rejected by the member- 
ship. 

Employers’ associations ere staunchly 
opposed to any idea of a general reduc- 
tion in working lives at their expense. 
They are opposed for two reasons, ©X- 
plains a leading official, 

The first is one of pollcy, It would be 
bad policy to agree to an arrangement 
that would bolster the tendency towards 
making the employers shoulder an over 
heavier burden. 

The second is that the Federal Repub 
lic of Germany already has, when’ all 
factors aro taken Into consideration, tha 
shortest working life of any country in 
the world, 

This is an achiovemont on which eme 
ployers have no desire to improve. 

IG Metall is not expecting oarly re- 
tirement to work wonders either, The 
union (eels employers will simply not 
hiro new men to replace those who rer 
tire early in one way or another. 

But since they would have rationalised 
fo a greater extent than might otherwise 
have been the case they would have to 
make more new hlcings faster if the 
economy were O sige 4ã TECCOYEIY. 

So the prospects of shorter working 
Jives are bleak. Nearly everyone feels the 
idea is right but no-one wants to foot 
the bill, . 

The council of economic advisers to 
the government fesl, moreover, that pu- 
rely defensive strategies, such a¥ early (er 
tirement, would squander too much 
capital. 

.This cash would be better spent creat» 
Ing new jabs. : 

In the end both approaches will pfob« 
ably need trying. Every opportunity of 
investment in new jobs must be grasped, 
اا‎ available work must be redistrib- 
uted. : 

Qualifled workers cannot simply be 
stockpiled for a decade, 

It is reliably forecast that there wil] be 
a surplus of labour throughout the §0s 
but a shortage during the 90s when 
children of smaller families reach work- 


8 g0. 

So policymakers shrewdly recommend 
taking no irrevocable decisions. Any 
açtion taker must be capable of being 


revised or revoked. : 


Wolfgang Mauersberg 
(Hannoverıehs Aligimelne, 3 Janvary 982) 


w THE WORK FORCE 


Early retirement seen as way to more 
. jobs ¬ except by pension funds 


until 65 retired on an average pension of 
DMI1,056 a month. 

Since neither the state nor the pen= 
sion funds nor contributors themiselves 
can afford to pay the price of early re- 
tirement, another source of finance 
would be required, 

The choice is strictly limited, Most 
plans for shorter working Ives are 
based on the assumption of higher addi- 
tlonal contributions by the employer. 

But since it takes two to make a bar 
galn plans along these lines have seldom 
been put into practice. 

Basically, schemes of this kind have 
been introduced in only two industries: 
beer and cigarettes. And breweries ard 
the tobacco trade are both in a sound 
financial position, 

Gûnter Dêding of NGG, the food arıd 
catering workers’ union, which negoti- 
ated the agreements, has beer ‘eager to 
suggest to other trade unions that some 
such scheme would be a fine bargaining 
counter for the 1982 round of wage 
talks. 

But he has met with scant success. 
The otlıer unions are not interestod, Noi 
ther are tho employers, 

By the terms of these agreements, 
which are now binding on the parties to 
collective bargaining in these two indus- 
tries, men and women in the tobacco 
industry, for instance, can opt for re- 
tirement an extra two years earlier, 

So men can retiro at 61 and women at 

58. If thoy prefer lo work part-time (half 
their prevlous working week), they may 
do so on full pay for these lest two 
years, 1 : 
If they choose to retire early, they will 
draw 75 per cent of their previous wages 
or salaries until! reaching statutory re- 
tirement age. 

But by no means all tobacco workers 
havo choşen to do so, Enitlally 70 per 
cent şettled for one option or the other; 
now the figure is 82 per cent, 

Just over half preferred to work half= 
days and draw full pay. 

For the indusfry this experiment, 
which dated back to the 1966/67 eco 
nomic recession, has proved les expen= 
sive than expected, : 

Cigarette manufacturers hed expected 
jt fa increase their wage bills by two per 


cent, . 

It has been only one per cent. 

Manufacturers are starting to set aside 
reserves to foot the bill for the expected 
increase in those eligible for the optlon. 

“If excise duties ori tobacco had been 
increased earlier we would no ionger 
have signed the agreement,” şaye Herr 
Schiwahn, spokesman for the manufactu- 
rers’ asşociation. 1 

At Daimler-Benz a new house agree’ 
ment is now in force under which shift 
workers, arguably a special case because 
of the strain over the years, can gradual» 
1y retire early: 

Daimler-Benz staff working three 

shifts can opt to work half-days for the 
Jast three years with the company. 
. For şix months they do so on full 
pay, then for IO months with a two-per- 
cant wage cut and for the remsining 20 
months at 80 per cent, 

Alternatively they can retire fully two 
years before the statutory minimum fe 
tirement age. 1 
.„ı Thiş house sgreement with the prime 
German industrial blue chip has impres- 
sed IG Metall, the metalworkers’ union 


“We aim to gradually reduce the age 
limits for early, or staggered retirentent,” 
said the Social Democrats before the 
1980 1980 goneral election. 

They prudently added the proviso that 
this would be subject to reductions 
being finanelally possible and to other 
riders. 

The social committees of the Chris- 
tian Democrats, a constituent organisa- 
tion headed by Dr Blüim, called on their 
party in the Bundestag to draft legisla- 
tion on a further reduction in the age 
limit for early retirement, 

The Free Democrats have likewise in- 
cluded a redistribution of work, a scarce 
commodity, in their: new employment 
policy package. 

“Bringing forward retirement from 63 
to 61 would cost the pension funds 
DM2bn a year,” says û pênsions expert 
at the Bonn Labour Ministry. 

This is money no-one has to spare, 
and the pension’ funds face trouble en- 
ough already. The generation now reach- 
ihg retirement is the generation that was 
reduced in the Second World War, yet 
the funds have been unable to set mon- 
ey aside. 

By the ond of 1985 they are due to 
run into finanolal {rouble agaln unless 
wages Inorease at a rate of well over five 
per cent a year. 

Yet early retirement is pretty well an 
established fact. Men and women used 
to retire as a rule at 65; now GS iş the 
exception. 

In 1980 new male old-age perisioners 
totallod 304,000. Only 13.8 per cent of 
them waited untill 65 before doing so, 
while 12.4 per cent opted to retire early 
at 63. 

Nearly three out of four left work ear 
lier inaluding 41 per cent wlio drow a 
disability ponslon and six per cent who 
were, ponsioned off . early because .they 
were unable to.work in their trades or 
professions, 

Eight per cent were retired by thair 
employers at 59 and qualified for an 
early pension at 60. Qver 15 per cent re- 
tired early at 6O0 on grounds. of disable- 


ent, : 

In view.of the pension funds’ finan 
cial straits, the fewer contributiong and 
the longer period during which the pen- 
sioner would açtuarially survive (o cash 
his pension . cheque, the pension cut 
would be substantial.  . 

When the option .of early retirement 
at 63 was introduced in. 1972 the pene 
sion cut was estimated at one and a half 
per cent for each of the two yeasg in 
volved, . 0 : 

.This waş 8 cut recouped with little 
difficulty when the pensions were niext 
inoteased, 

But further cuts are now expected fo 
cost between five and seven per cent per 
year, which could have an .altogether 
more dramatic effeot. : 

Bringing retirement forward would 
not have any .feal effect ön the labour 
market unjess the cut were by, say, five 
years, whien pensions would need to be 
cut by atleast & quarter. : 

Yet as it is, the only perisioners who 
fetiréê early are the oneş who can! afford 
‘fo do so, The figures tell a tale that çan 
hardly be misliterpreted,. OO د‎ 

Workers who retired early in 1980 did 
so, on average, On a pension of DMI,365 
per month, Those who had stuck it out 


arly retirement has become a fash- 
tionable idea to try and contain un- 


moh employment, 


The political parties all fee] obliged to 
go on record in one way ar another 


Pil backing the idea. 


Most. Germans are against working 
less so the work available can be shared 
round, د‎ 

So are the pension funds. : 

“We just cannot afford to have people 
retiring even earlier," says Helmut 
Meinhold, chairman of the pension 
funds’ advisory panel. 

If the age were lowered, pensions 
would have to be cut. 

As a rule in Germany, both men and 
women used to retire at '65, Now few 
wait that long, . 

However, many experts feel that furs 
ther ons are one way of prevent= 
ing unemployment rising from the pre« 
sent 1.5 million to two or oven three 
mlillons. 

When Heiner Geissler, general secre» 
tary of the Christian Democrats, dis» 
ouşsed the subjeçt on television, he 
made retirement at 58 sound poşitively 


idyllic. 

Grandparents would then be able to 
look after the grandchildren again, he 
sald, while vacating jobs that would 
enable parents to work for a living. 

Soclsl Democrats Frledheim Farth- 
mann, Labour Minister of North Rhine- 
Westphalia, puta it more succinctly: 
“We need the jobs for the young.” 
Christian . Democrat Norbort BJlim 
fears there may be o class strmiggle be. 
tween those who havo jobs and those 
who don't. It could well end up being 4 
stiuggle between young and ald. ., 

Ago groups ere lopsided as it is, 
posing problems on the labour market 
and in funding pensions, far instance, 
md the problems that will need facing 
are aggravated by the economic crisis. . 

The burdens that lle ahead are unde» 
nilable and inovitable. Over the current 

more than 800,000 more young 
People will come on ta the labour 
market than older working people reach 


t age, 

Roughly a million aid a half peoplê 
4r qlready registered unemployed, and 
their prospects are bleak. The Nurem- 

experts say jt would take an ç¢co- 
growth rate of 3.5 per cent to 
ا‎ current labour force in em» 


ent, 

Growth of that size sounds af present 
Wildly optimistic, Last year saw, anı eco- 
nomic decline; this year evén optimists 
te not expecting more than. one per 
ent growth, : 

Bright ideas on how to deal with the 
FMoblems have grown scarce since the 
Federal Labour Office listed elght sec- 
lots in which thé state, society and in- 
1 cquld combat unemployment in 


This catalogue of proposals has taken 
* knock How that f e public” seetor is 
Tunnihg short of cash and higher public 
sector staff ' recruitment and deficit 
Spending by the government havê proy- 
ed a fallure. 9 
„ Hopes are now concentrated . o 
neentives to private investment snd’ a 
i bution of the jobs already avall- 


All politica! parties now feel obliged 
0 goon record as endorsing a shorter 
Yorking life in ong way or another. 
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might otherwise themselves land in f, 
dock 40 years after the event, . 

Tiiubner himself, interrogated by tr 
court in his Starnberg apartment, 
lessly contradicted himself. His testi, 
ny is likely to prove of doubtful wl, 
when the court reaches a decisiy 

But the bench can hardly, on tı 
strength of the evidence so far, find lp 
either Hesse or Hermann were 
to carry out orders against thelr’ wi 

The case has dragged on for 
so let a mention be made of Gilby 
Reinecke, the SS: Judge wlio ruled k 
1943 that Tlubner doservod a 
sentence, but not for killing Jews, 

Dr Reinecke was classified after li 
war as a Nazi fcllow-traveller, He sey 
in legal practice. 

The Bavarian Justice Ministry did nı 
strip him of his right to practise a 
lawyer untill 1961, when it ruled that 
marked racial hatred of his 1943 summ 
ingup disqualified him for the profs 


sion. . 

In 1962 he appealed to the Bavarle 
lawyers’ court of appeal against the Mig 
istry ruling and won. 

The appeals court was unable to dk 
prove Relneoke's defence that a desl 
sentence (whlch Tlubner richly desen. 
ed) would olnıost certainly have bea 
ovorridden by Himmler, who took a pe: 
sonal interest in what was a spectacul 
caso. 

The anti-Semitic passages had be 
necessary to make his ruling appear eit 
dible and to be able to sentence Tub 
to a stiff 10-year sentence. 

Other former SS judges lent supp 
to Reinecke's line of argument. 

It is worth noting that the Munli 
court of appeal did not see fit to con 
der any other of the many seniene 
Reinecke passed in his SS career, 

So {herv :were no -contradictlons oll 
testintony. of his former felow-juls' 
lhat in privale Reinecke, who is 
dead, opposed persecution of the Jet 
advocaled proceedings aguinst concent? 
tion canıp guards and even tried (o is 
a warrant lo arrçst Eichnıann. 

The 1962 uppeal, details of Ww 
were read to tho Stuttgart court, 
hurl to swallow for many observers! 
was much else, 

At some tlıne or other in the avlunt 
of 1941 a Ukrainian Jew came up 
the meri of Tiubners squad and atk 
them to kill him now they had ki 
his entire family. 

He was told to clear off, the sq 
were not a pack of murderers. 

Peter Henk 


(Kdiner Stedt-Anzeiger, 22 December 1 
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Legal hitch prevents 
trial of SS officer 


He, Taubner and others are alleged to 
have beaten and şhot to death a group of 
Jews in a potato cellar in Alexandriya. 
They are sald to have swung clubs at 
their victims’ genitals. 

This miassacre was only brought to an 
end when other soldiers, and not offi- 
cerş, İntervened, They were unable to 
stand the screams of the bruised, batter- 
ed and dying, 1 

The following day Hesse is said, on 
qrders from Taubner io have shot a 
number of survivors, He then claims to 
have asked a superior officer whether 
more humane methods of killing might 
not ba used, E: 
. In connection with another mass ex 
ecution of 30 Jews with which he was 
assaciated Hesse admitted to the court: 

“I regret to say that [1 was used to 
saying yeşşir and carrying out orders.” 

By and large, ex-SS HauptscharfUhrer 

Hesse does not deny having committed 
the offences of which he is accused. 
„ Yet with a gesture of defiance Hesse 
is also on record aş: having said that 
under Tubner he had. learnt what it was 
to carry out orders properly. 

He chose to obey a sadistic SS officer 
who deşcribed himself as a believer in 
God but was termed 4 psychopath by a 
fellow-officer, 

The S$ court had said Tiubner (clt 
that the Wehrmacht waş too sentimental 
towards the Jews, . 

‘Qn his order. Jews had to try and kill 
each other with a spade. The survivor 
was promised he would be spared, At 
times Tilubner played the harmonica us 
he looked on. 

Tiubner elther ordered or allowed one 
of his men to pick up children by the 
legs, swing them into the air and shoot 
them. Their mothers had to look on. 

The court found that probably a sing- 
le member of the. squad, onc only, had 
not been guilty of any offence in the 
Ukraine, : 

He, a. witness by the name of Schu- 
mann, told'Tubner: “I've not come to 
Russia to shoot women and children,” 
Nothing happened to him as'a result. 

„ Most witnesses called by the court are 
either unwilling or unable ta clarify this 
erucial issue, Qld meri, forget. They 


' Minister lays down the law ¦ 
'„ . ". tO prosecutors 


Five offenders themselves died, wi 
223 people were injured in bom 
or, shooling incidents involving 
wingers. 

Since 1978 the number of offer 
to be sentenced had totalled 631. f 
cases court rulings might still be # 
pealed:against, : 

Ninety-two cases were still in pe, | 
and preliminary proceedings being F | 
deriaken against 133 people, : 

, Twenty were serving prison senterê : 
for offences committed as right-wing j 
40 were remanded in custody, S#: 
were wanted by the police, | 

In 1980 the Minister said there ¥! 
15 right-wing extremist organjsptiqn 


the Federal Republic of Germany. ®)’ 


combined membership totalled just °F 
20.000. 4 , df 
(Mannheimer Margen, 5 Januar i: 


T o deny tliat Nazî crimes and gels qf 
, Violence wete ever committed or to 
try to play them down js lo be an indic- 
table. offence, Bonn Justice Minister 
Jûrgen Schmude. has .instructed public 
prosecutor, f 
1¢ hes circularised legislation to this 
effect and writes in the Jornal, Recht 
und Politik that . glossing. over. Nazi 
crimes is an ‘offence against peaceful 
e and the upholding of human 
cT eut, leh a Socal Deémo- 
1a5 alşo announced that legal pro» 
vislon§’ Will be made to prikKeute iho 


a : : 
„a Between Septeimber.1978 and Octobe 
T8I, Hé wiftes, 19 people died as 4 re. 


sult of ériminal activities by right-wing 


| . manufacturer and, importers of Nazi 


extremists... 


The SS felt Tubner had overstepped 
the mark, He waş arrested. In 1943 
Tiubner, ar engineer, was sentenced to 
10 years’ imprisonment by an ŞS court 
in Munich, 

The Municlı court ruled that the Jews 
who died were no Joss to mankind but 
that Tiubner had allowed his men to 
behave in a crude and unsoldierly man 
0 and thus failed in his duty as an ofr 
cer, 

His behaviour, the bench sald, was al- 
together unbefitting of a man of honour. 

In the Stuttgart case he was merely 
questioned at his home by the. examin- 
ing magistrate, : 

Ttubner, who was seriously injured in 
active serviçe after his pardon, claims as 
a regşult of his injuy to be virtually 
unable to recall anything that happened 
to him between 1937 and the enc of the 
Wr ., . 5 

Hermann is saying nothing to the 
Sluttgart trial — on his counsel's advice, 
Hoe was only 4 minor, peripheral mem- 
ber of the 30-man squad whoşe role Was 
in feet merely to service the vehicles: of 
the lst ŞS Brigade. : : 

The main accused, Heinrich Hesse, iş 
said to have been Tiubners deputy and 
one of .his four or flve.cronieş who ins 
varlably. joined him on hiş gmesoms 
missions. م‎ 
„Hesse had a heart attack in 1974, He 
is ۾‎ pale figure,.70, and only fit to give 
evidence for @ few hours at 4 time. , 


n SS officer who was too brutal for 

the SS and who according fo evi- 
dence, played the harmonica while Jews 
were slaughtered on his orders, cannot 
be prosecuted, 

He was sentenced to 10 years by an 
SS court in 1943. No-one can bs pror 
secuted twice for the same offence, ac- 
cording to Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution. 

Yet his SS conviction was not because 
of the actual killings. It was because he 
has been excessively brutal in carrying 
out the slaughter and because he had 
taken photographs of murder and tore 
ture, He was İn 1945 personally par 
doned by Himmler. 

Untersturmıfûhrer Max Tiubner, 71, fs 
still alive, although ill, in Bavaria. 

There haye been attempts to bring 
him to justice since 19659, ‘but these 
have falled on the legal point. 

According to evidence in a Stuttgart 
war crimes trlal, Thubner led an SS Ye- 
hicle maintenance squad on a four of 
the Ukraine, killing Jews. 

Qut of hatred for the Jews and loyalty 
to Hitler ard Himmler, he had wanted 
to kill 20,000, 

He reached nearly 1,000 and prided 
himself on photos of torture and massacre, 

Now some of THubner’s junior’ offl- 
cerg are in the dock in Stultgart. 

Johann Hermann, 65 Js one of thé 
accuşed,. He seems overcome by shame 
when mention is made of one incident 
in which he took part in aulumn 1941 
in the Ukraine. : 

He shot from behind, a shot almed at 
the heart, a Jewess standing on the edge 
of & mas grave, A number of his com- 
rades aimed at their victims’ heads, 

All the victims, mainly women and 
children, had ‘been beaten and hpmlli- 
ated by before they died, ا‎ 
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In Germany the oeonomy is still 4 Iif- 
{le weak in (he Naw Year, so privata and 
indusrial demund for cush iş likely lo 
renk suadiloul. 

When ovuryone expels jinleregl rates 
tu fall the problem of govurnment j 
doblelness lends .lo be ignoral hy the 
miıkel, uçcording to Bolthmunn, the 
Urenkfurt private bankerg. 

‘This is whut BHethnunn #ny hag hsp= 
pened in the pugl when intçregt talus 
were o2 Ihe way down. 

Yel struvlurully the cuplinl market is 
in a less healthy pasilion an it was i 
hu carly TOs. Qn avoraga fixed-interesl 
bonds have four and u lhulf years lvfl to 

run, as auinst nine yers û deeidd NE, 

This iB u result. of Lhe periods of high 
interest rts in 1973/74 und 1980/8l, 
whiçh prompled borrowers to maişe cnşh 
for as short a period as possibla, 

But prussure on {he market from capi 
tal repaymont commitmens and the 
demand for fingıving new debls and rd- 
financing oki ones is correspondingly 
high. . 

Bethmann note that German investors 
haye buen encounugol hy high interest 
rates to expeet u high real ruturn ou 
vapital loaned. 

Earnings after influlion hive been 05 
high os six per cent. Investors arg unli- 
kely to be satisfied with less than three 
per cent, 

Sinçe inflalion is uxpevted to run at 

five per cent thls ent, thot would ran 
interesl rates should nol go lowsr Han 
eight per cent. 
, Sinvg interest mutes are still roughly LO 
per cent, that still aves leçuay. If rates 
were to fall to digll per cenl, the bond 
market woudl show substıntil cupital 
appreciation, 

This polemiyl would help to boast 
stock çxclinge quotutlons for conipany 
shares loo. So it ls haclly surprising hat 
Herr Chrisllans uf Deutsche Hank htgs 
to differ from Professor Engels. 

Ile reckons the lphts are changing 
from umber lo prren for both bond and 


stock markets. ttns Prem 
(Mhoinlsclier Her und Welt, 


Jnauary 1983) 
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w THE ECONOMY 


Interest rates ready to fall, but 
the question is: how far? 


The current account alefigit hul had 
mounied yp over lhe year declined int 
this period from DMA#hn {o PMpahn 
end is, continuing to decline, 

To the extent to which the murk's 
standing in the intermational monetary 
system Is ponsolldoted the Bundeslsutk 
will be relieved of its obllgallon {o bhol- 
ster it Ly‘ malntaining high interest rates. 

The Bundesbank is reluctant to ease 
the pressure prematurely, It suspendexl 
the normal Lombard rate, the rate at 
which it loaned banks cash against 
fixed-interest stock as security, in Febru- 
ary 1981. . 

It had stood at nine per cent and was 
replaced by a special Lonıbard rate, gear- 
ed to overnight borrowing rates, of 12 
per cent. RETÊ 
. Since autumn 198l it has slowly but 
surely been reducod, first to .1l, then to 
10.5 per cent. وار‎ 

At the same tine the Bundesbank 
mode it clear, with a fresh round af 
wage negotiations around .tho cater, 
that there wns no inlention Wlalever of 
departing from strict priority for stabil 
ily, 

Yet lower interest rates Ar¢ surg {o 
come, Germany is growing leşs depend- 
enl on foreign copital markets aş the 
mark regains strength and the currçnt 
account deficit is reduced, 

` Besides, ,inleresl roles in the United 
States ard falling too, at leas} for the 
moment, 

Jf they wore to increase agaln in 1982, 
as Ienry Kaufinan of New York expects, 
it would not, lhe says, bo a sign of a 
stronger dollar. : 1 

It would be a clear sign that US capi- 
tal markels had lost confldonce ln the 
Reagan ûdministratlon’s powers of eco- 
namic recovery. 


course and an outflow of capital further 
worsen the current account balançê, 

The only way in which thiş could be 
dong was, as in America, tq increase 
Init rates, Which peaked in Septem- 

er. 

Commerzbank, one of Germany’s 
Big Three çlearing bankg, noted jn its 
1981 stock exchange review that {he 
year hed seen an interest rete ajjtime 
hlgh for the deutschemark,. 

The average rate on fixed-İInterest 
bonds waş 124 per cent, and 1]5 per 
cent on bonds with four years or mare 
to run at one point. ّ 

Those with cash to spare in ا ا‎ 
ber 1981 were able to ear the highest 
interest rates in real terms (J. e. after al- 
lowing for inflation) since the Second 
World War, 

Those who needed to rajse cash, and 
they included the Bonn government at 
regular intervals throughout 1981, had to 
pay the highest interest rates since the 
Federal Republiç of Germany was set up 
in 1949, 

But the turning point had glready 
come. The German mark may have been 
weak against the dollar but it was ştill 
sirong İn Europe anl it earned exporters 
handsonqe profits. 

They did good business and had no 
need (because the mark had nosedived 
against the dollar) 1o nake price conces- 
şions, so both turnover and earnings be- 
nefited. 

The turning point made lts mark in 
October, when the surplus of exports 
over imparts reached a post-war record 
of DMS.3bn. The current account Was 
back in the black too. 

This trend continued in November. 
The Ireding surplus was DM3.90n and 
the current account was agalh in credlt, 


per cent in real terms. Export hopes are 
subdued after envouraging growth in the 
past year. 

Export prospects wil continue to be 
decided mainly by business with In- 
dustrialised countries outside the FEC, 
while Ope¢ and Third World threshold 
countries remain steqdy export ruslo- 


mers, ., 

A subdued note js sounded by the 
Zentnlverbant des Deutschen Hand 
werks. Jt represents craft and serviçe 
tradcş şuch as bakers, confectiongrt Or 
plumbers and eleciricianş, 

It expects no improvement, largely 
becuse there will he AQ per cenl less 
busineşs from the çonştruetion industry. 

There, is no, hope of. more staff bçing 
hired as long as interest rates and prQfits 
fajl to show signs. oF. lesting improve 
ment. a 

The insurance trade is an exception lo 
1he rule, It loçks [forward to, gqod busi- 
ness afid expects two-figure growih rates 
in some sectors, such as private, health 
insurance and property iaşurange, 

Mator insurance premiums having 


‘heen recently xevlsed, insurers are conf} 


dent Ihis. side. of the ‘pusineşg will ay 
profilable at the present premiums until 


.Ihe end of ihe year. a 
, „Motorists, arg .qirivjng less,, whigl 
. means 0 


İn fife assurance, growlh rates should 
be lower because earnings are unlikely 


. 10 ingteage aş fast q5 they have donp in 


recent years. . ... .Hpest Biolfowong. 
gi Do Welt: 29 Deqepbar 119 | 


a‏ ر 
Improvement in‏ 
. 
sight, but‏ 
e‏ 
later in year‏ 
mistic view of prospects in the year‏ 
ahead.‏ 

In 1981 orderş wore down j8 per 
cent, which meant an- estimated 200,000 
men wauld ba mada tedundsnt, and the 
trend continued .lo be most dispaurage 
ing, a 

The. Construction Industry Agsocia- 
,flon .expects even more companies to 
gall in the, receiver. thls years lant year 

1,590 çonstnuctlon çompanles went fo 
the wall. , . NE: : 

The only Tay of hope to be given a 
mention is construction abroad, [n 198) 
it acgounted for DM[Qbn in turnover, 
Retail traders depend,‘ Of .Ronsumer 
tirondş, The council qf economig advigers 
to the Bonn Econamie Affairs Minjstry 
has forecast a 05cperecent qgcline in 

consumer spending.  ..: ب‎ 
. “Sq the Retail ade Asnociştion, e%- 
pects businesg to. take & knock in.982, 
but nat as gerjous ş şetback.4s- ip 1981, 
when . turnover .Wag down by two to 
three per cent in real tefm$. ;: .1-. . 
: The Associstion af. Wholesale and 
, Fargign; Trşde. says .jt would tafe .syen 
the slightest increase in {urnover. in real 
terms a SUCCESS. 2 i 
in 1981. bugipegş wes down. oyer. fire 


he economy will not show any real 
fs of improvement until the se- 


si 
cond half of 1982, industrial opinion 


agrees, and growth over the year 4s a 


whole will be marginal. 

The Cologne Institut der Deutschen 
Wirtschaft, a research unit of the indus- 
trial confederation, polled 22 industrial 
associations at the year's end. : 

An overwhelming majority of them 
are not expecting growth in 1982 to eX 
.geed 0.5 per cent, although Yiews natu 
rally differ from one Industry to the 
next. 

All agree on two polntş, The ppiurn 
will only come gbout when earnings 
improve .over a longer period and the 
çlimale for investment is more favour 
rahle, : 

Mechanicel engineering does not 0x” 
pect any joy st all on the home market 
in the year ahead. The public sector has 
cut investment and the profils of private 
induslry have taken a knock, . . 

Exports, the Mechanleal Engineering 
Manufacturers Association says, are not 
expected to inoreaso a8 fast as they haye 
been doing. ٠ 

All told, the employment positon 
should remain steady, with orders CUT“ 
rently sufficient to keep the industry in 
business and its payroll ii wotk {or §ix 
months. و‎ : 

..Tumovêr In 1982 is expected to be 
three per cent up at roughly DM125bn. 
. ‘The construction industry, which is 
the country’s largest, takes û ost pesi 


Tnterest rateş are expected to fall 


ring the year from the record levels 

lasf year. . 

i rop has so far been slow, but is 
ted to quicken, 

According to the Commerzbank, the 

rate last September on flxed- 
interest bonds ed at 12,4 per cent. 
On bonds with four years or more to run, 
ltwas 11.5 per cent. 

Those with cash to spare in Septem-= 
ber were able to earn the highest inter- 
est in real terms (that is, after inflation) 
ginge the Second World War. 

How far rates will fall dapendş on 
which expert is beligved. 

Frankfurt çoonomist Wolfram Engels 
is one of the boldest: he expeats the 
interest on capital to decline tq seven 
per cent at the end of the year. I{ could, 
he says, go below seven and possibly get 
within striking distance of six. 

Professor Engels hss stuck hiş neck 
out so far that sceptics feel he is keener 
to make a name for himself than to 
make a serious forecast. 

If he js correct, “we would then have 
deflation" Deutsche Bank’s F. Wilhelm 
Christians coolly counters. He is one of 
the two spokesmen for the board of the 
"bank that ımost accurately ([orecast 
198!'s high interest rates — and made a 
handsome profit as a result. 

But what prospacts are there really of 

0 substantial (lj In interest rates? Last 

year the Federg} Repubilg of Gormany 

strongly dependent on extema] fac-‏ ا 


First thro was the heavy current 
account deficit for 1980, which dealt a 
lasting blow to foreign confidence In the 
strength of thig deutschenatrk, 

The result was qn irrcslstible increase 
in the exchange rate of ihe world’s 
foremost tmding currency, the dollar. It 
peaked qt 2.57 against the mark, 

' But another reason why the dollar was 
$0 strong was the unremitting policy of 
stabillty and high interest rates pursued 
hy the Faderal Reserve Board's Paul A. 
Voleker, 


If pushed the prime rate up to an un- 
Precedented 21.5 per cent, With gnash- 
ing of testh the Bundesbank in Frank- 
furt could do nothing but look on a8 the 
dollar attracted. foreign capital aş by a 
magic spell, 

The trond was boosted by high hopes 

in the Reagan administration in 

tho fiat helf of 1981, 
The deutschomark's Frankfurt eus- 
Ns had no option but to make their 
urency more attractive unless they 
Were prepared to lef events take. their 


ججج ت 


Continued from paya 6 
DM2,000 and DM6,000, depending on 


what it has to offer, 

In comparison with a conventional! 
electric typewriter 1his is undeniably a 
Subştantlal difference. But there are no 
S that this stato of affairs is likely t 
change before long. 1 
.„ Manufacturers şgree that dealers’ prof- 
Î margins would otherwise be {oo low, 
and since glectronic typewriting presup- 
Poses thinking in terms of electronict, 
menufsçturers feel they. must rely. on 
dealers to: provide both şorvice and 
rice, Hans-D. Craplinski 


. (GengrarAnseiger, § Januaty 1982) 
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Industrial exhibitors no longer needy 
offer them a full-scale show, which hı 
blessing for the expenses exhibitors r, 
up. 

Stands no fonger need to be as exp, 
sively and superfluously decorated ¢ 
they used to be, and this trend vy; 
clearly observable at many trade fairs ù 
1981. 


For the time being there need be p 
fears of a major decline in the trade fjj 
business, Some companies have steppe 
up trade fair spending to boost sil 
wherever they can. 


Domestic trade fairs are partly ty 
loser here, though. More and more û 
mestic manufacturers are attending trsk 
fairs abroad, especially as the Bonn Ew 
nomic Affairs Ministry can help ot 
with grants in such cases, 


This is an opportunity industry shoul 
not miss, just as exhibitors stand to be 
nefit from competition between fair ûr 
ganisers in various parts of Germany, 


It is certainly not enough to Jlameul 
the high cost of trade fairs and exhib: 
tions. Companies should be prepared le 
stop exhibiting at fairs where they hat 
merely booked stands in the past ke 
cause their competitors were there (o 

You can’t be everywhere, as more ani 
more exhibitors are beginning to reali, 
and so aro their custonicrs. 


This is a challenge to trade fair organ’ 
sers'to redouble their efforts. Trade fais 
dre nol an end in Ihemselves; they at’ 
merely a service facility. Karl Ohem 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltuy 
fur Deutschland, 23 Decenibet 19 
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A good year for trade fairs despite 
some hiccups along the line 


markets as opportunities of keeping 
West Germany attractive as a trade fair 
centre. 

Over tle past [ew years there has 
been a steady increase in the numbers 
of foreign exhibitors and visitors to 
trade fairs in nearly all German cities, 

This is surely an indication of the 
success of fair authorities who have been 
keen to do more than just sell as many 
square metres of stand space as they 
could. 

The rethink and structural change go- 
even further. Many trade fair organisers 
still see exhibitorş and manufacturers os 
the main customers, but visitors are in- 
creasingly being discovered as clients. 

The fairs that failed in 1981 were fairs 
at which the organisers were interested 
only in as many exhibitors as possible 
and forgot, or so it would seem, about 
the. visitors, 

The wholesale and retail trade as the 
main customer of specialist fairs in par- 
ticular is no longer prepared to waste 
time and money on trade fairs that have 
little to offer. 

The trade still appears at major fairs 
and exhibitions, but no longer in serried 
ranks; only the major buyers come, 
There may be fewer trade visitors, but 
they are tlle ones who matter. 


and wait for customers. lt takes time be- 
fore they run at a profit, 

Exhibition centre organisers in Berlin, 
Frankfurt and Munich frankly admit 
{hey are going to be in the red for the 
next few years because of their new pro- 
jecls. 

‘This would be no problem if there 
were any guarantee (he investment 
might pay for itself in the foreseeable 
future, 

No-one can give this guarantee, espe- 
cially as the years of continuous Up- 
swing are over. So savings are being 
made, which is just as it should be, 

A trade fair Tieed not be a showcase 
in fancy dress, as Herr Stauber of the 
Frankfurt trade fair company put it, 
while Herr Schoop, his Diisseldorf op- 
posite number, favours what he calls a 
“human” trade fair. 

Munich's Herr Marzin warns that eco- 
nomic recession must not be allowed to 
become a trade fair recession. 

They all see even better service to 
customers and the opening-up of new 


tronic typewriters in.some dally neue 
per öof.magizirie or other.’ 

An Anmterivan competitor reckons 
two companies were tuo kile in jump! 
on to the bandwaggon und now wantt 
join lhe gravy train whatever the Cosl. 

But even Olivetti, the nrarkel lead; 
has resumed {he advertising campaign: 
ran lasl spring. 

Deutsche Olivetti in Frankfurt 
they want lo hold on to {heir slaret / 
ihe market at all cost, Being one jut; 
ahead of the others technologically i 
not enough; they must hold {heir 0% 
in advertising too, 

IBM are strangely quiet, arguably ¥ 
cause they have missed this parti 
boat, which in its tum may bê bea’ 
the US company reigned supreme 
decades in the German and intel 
markets. 

This was mainly due to the gol 
for which IBM held worldwide Pale 
rights. IBM are either reluctant 
unable to part company wiih this 
ey-spiiner. 

The IBM 50s and GOs certainly 
have’ golfballs rather than the Fî, 
advanced typewheel. 

. What should one bear in mind ® 
buying an electronic typewriter? WÈ 
features should it have? First, it 
have a typewheel made of synthetic 
,ferial, 1 ب‎ : 
Then it should have both Internal 
exlernal storage facilities, of which | 
iniernal capacily should be at least f 
cient to slore a secrelary's daily 


of, say, between 15,000 and 16,000 ت‎ slgn: 


The display must also be large er. 
to indicate longer words before ih 
put 10 paper. This matters because *. 
opporlunity to çcorreet.copy can bel®. 
utilised wher {he display facHitiy iS 
quate, 1 

As [or the price, an office elec: 
typewriter nowadiys cosis bel" 
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Firms keyed up 
to electronic 
pitch 


year they would count themselves lucky 
if losses remained within double figures. 

The prospects look even bleaker at 
Triumph Adler, where last year losses 
were only DM86m but, or so reporls 
from the conıpany’s Nuremberg head 
office suggest, this year they will be 
higher. 

No-one knows how much. Der Spit- 
gel, the Hamburg news weekly, has said 
Triumph are operating at a loss of 
DMim a day, and even this estimate 
could prove too optimistic, 

There are. persistent rumours that 
Volkswagen, the parent company, are 
planning to bail Triumph Adler out wit! 
between DM600m and DM800m..: . 
` Olivetti, an Italian company that ‘was 
for long an outsider in ‘Germany, has 
been alone in steadily' increasing both 
turnover and profits in recent years. 

: What is even worse than the opera- 
tional losses, there are, and have for 
some time been, persistent reports of al» 
legedly imminent and actual reduns 
dancies, : 

Triumph Adler seems sure lo cut ils 
payroll by 3,000; while Olympia will at 
least be converting its Leer works Into an 
assembly unit, which would mean about 
û50 dismissals. 

Even then, it is said at Olympis 
Wilhelmshayen head office, there can be 
no guarantee that the Leer works will 
definitely be kept going. 

So it is, perhaps, a little easier to url= 
derstand the efforts the trade has béen 
putting inlo the  Cutrent advertising 
Ls OS 

`. Every day ofthe week there are full- 
Page advertisemênts fûr one or other of 
‘the’ Triumph ‘Adler and Olympia elec 


his year more than 100,000 electro- 

nic typewriters will be sold in th 
Federal Republic ‘of Germany, or about 
DM300m of business, 

Three manufacturers, Triumph Adler, 
Olympia and Olivetti, will take the 
lion's share, and for 1982 their respec- 
tive share of the market is virtually a 
foregone conclusion. e 

Olivetti should comer over 35 per 
cent, with Olympia and Triumph Adler 
following with 30 and 20 per cenl re- 
spectively, 0 1 

The remainder will be shared by IBM, 
Hermes, Facit and two Japanese maıi- 
ufacturers, Brother and Silver Reed. 

This being so, the advertising war that 
has been waged over the past few weeks 
and months does not really seem to 
make much sense. : 

But there are more than two milllon 
secretarial jobs In the country, so there is 
clearly good business yet to be sêwn lip, 
and the competitors are at the ready, 

, The close season is over, the chase is 
on, and some pundits say it will be hot 
yar and not just a war between adverti- 
i r . ا‎ 
, Much is at stake for the two German 
manufacturers, It may even be’ make or 
break. Triumph Adler in particular failed 
tû keep up with developments, ' 

„ This [allure to make the change in 
time from electric ta. electronic typewri- 
lers could cost them dearly, ' ` 
, Olivetti has been selling the rew ge- 
neration ' since .1978 and Olympia foj- 
lowed sult a. little over a year later, but 
Triumph ‘Adler did not clambér' on. to 
tê bindwaggon until the late summer 
ofj9gl. il O - 1 

In ‘both ' German companies the 
change-over has been ‘accompanied by 
tough disputes within the firm,’ with 
top“tighl managers being fired by ‘thie 
dozen, ا‎ 
„Given the fosses :both ate actumulat- 
ing, this is hardly surprising. Last year 
Olympia niade a loss of DMISom; this 


est Germany has maintained its 
reputation as the world's leading 
trade fair nation. 

Last year was broadly satisfactory, so 
no one can yet talk of serious economic 
downturn. 

Even the Hanover Fair, which caters 
for a wide range of industries and might 
arguably be more vulnerable than spe- 
cialist fairs to any general blow, did well, 

There were some disappointemenls, 
including the Interself Hobby-Messe in 
Essen. It will not be held again. 

And in Nuremberg, exhibitors showed 
so little interest in a proposed electro- 
ınles and consumer goods fair that in the 
end it was not even held. 

There were also fewer visitors by far 
at the Cologne sporting goods fair. 

Hanover did well because foreign 
demand, i.e, exports, remained healthy. 
The export trade was a mainstay of 
continued good business there, 

Hanover has lost none of its impor- 
tance. ıs Germany's industrial shop win- 
dow, both when times are good and 
when they are undeniably hard. 

The same is true of the major interna- 
tional specialist trade fairs in Munich, 
Cologne and Frankfurt. 

Specialist trade fairs at the smaller 
exhibition centres, such as Hamburg, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Offenbach, Essen, 
Friedrichshafen and SaarbrUcken, have 
also held their own. ٠ 
.. Berlin, for various reasons a specia 
caê, will heed to carry on working hard 
at keeping its brand-new Kongresshalle 
and the old exhibition centre busy. 

In 1981 it largely succeeded in doing 
so, The international radio show was onê 
of the highlights of the trade fair sea- 
5 


on. 7 

The Cologne sporting goods fair was 
hit by a similar fair in Munich and the 
number of visitors was down heavily. ln 

1982 it will be held for three days only. 

Several new fairs were launched in 

198l, however, and there were new coıı- 
gresses too, which are increasingly inter- 
locking with. trade fairs. EE: 

‘Now the Alle‘Oper in Frankfurt has 
been reopened the. city hosts not only 
trade fairs but also congresses, 

ı I remains to be seen how new. fairs, 
such as Fabrik ’81, the slot machine fair 
or the various electronics fairs, progress 
ahd whetlıer they establish themselves, 

: Jt alo remains to be seen’ whether the 
investment in one new..congress or 'exe 
hibition ' ‘centre ’ after another proves 

profitable. i . 

.The Trade Fairs Association says that 
by the mıid-80s a further: DM1.4bn. at 
today’s .prices-will.have;.been invested i 
‘Tev Installatiohs and facilities. .. : 
, ' The result will be an extra 160,000 
square’ imetres. of covered ' exhibition 
space, or 40 acres, over and above .the 
existing two .million or.so-square'.metres 
(S00 acres). و‎ 2 8 
`. AŞ long; as the inveslment is funded 
out .of trade fair. companies’. .garnings 
here çan be: no objection, but-unfortu- 
nately the taxpayer-is increasingly, cajled 
on to foot the bill for plans which are 
too ambitious. .. 0. 
... The, plans .are drawn yp, either by City 
; Councils ory .the; management of ox- 
. hibition centre ‘companies, ., syaily 
: owned .by the „local authority. They are 
ql certain of Succeşs., ۴ 
` ° TAilially’ ‘the "new exhibition ' cehtres 


Schleswig-Holstein no public funds were 
available for another experiment of this 
kind, 

The management wero convinced no. 
netheless that their gas could be ex- 
ploited commercially, so they decided to 
go ahead and set up the first commere 
cial biogas field In Central Europe. 


About 300 metres of horizontal gas 
catchment pipes were laid at a depth of 
roughly four metres and 10 iron pipes 
were rammed vertically into the ground. 

Holes had been drilled in these pipes 
for gas intake; they were laid to tap gas 
from the centre of the garbage dump. 

The gas intake is regulated by ventila- 
tors. The greater the suction the more 
gir iş introduced into the dump; this 
slows down the methane-producing bac 
teria, which do not take kindly to ato 
mospheric oxygen. 

The less the suction the richer the 
methane mixture, which is burnt directly 
in six motors that generate between 5O) 
and 600 kilowatls. 

The gas output is equal to about 180 
to 200 litres of oil an hour, 

To use the process heat the leat of 
the gas engines is lıarnessed to heat 
3,200 square metres, or just under an 
acre, of greenhousts. . 

In them, alongside the garbage dunn, 
ruhber plants, gloxinias, Usambara vio- 
lets and other decorative planls that love 
hot weather are grown for the Hamburg 
market, 

The investment cost DM3.5m in all. 
This is not much when it is borne i 
mind thut an experimental wind power 
scheme 100km further south on the 
Norlh Sea coast will cost more than 20 
times as much ûgain yet generate only 
lwice as nluch power, 

So. garbage gus looks like it has a 
commercial fulure. Harald Slein ert 

` (Dle Welt, 2 January 1982) 
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Belgium, Germany join forces in burning 
coal underground to produce gas 


tain began to emit a most unpleasant 
smell. It was the smell of sulphur con- 
tained in gas released by microbic de- 
composition. : 


Vegetation in the vicinity began to 
suffer too. Windbreak plantations and 
the plants in farmers’ fields wilted and 
died. . 


Gas was again the mischief-maker. 
The ' garbage was piled. up so densely 
that gas travelled through the gravel and 
under the humus to surrounding fields, 
where it struck at the roots of vegeta- 
tion. ٍ 

The company operating the dump 
first tried to solve the problem by laying 
drains right round the garbage. They 
were porous and absorbed the gas, which 
was burnt. 

It was burnt in (he way that surplus 
gas is burnt .at oil wells all over the 
world, and that wus the end of the en- 
vironmental trouble, 


- But the management was far from 
happy about gas, a valuable commodity, 
simply being burnt and put to no fur- 
ther use. 


Measurements showed that the dump 
produced between 300 and 400 cubic 
ıihetres of biogas a day and thal the gas 
was between 48 and 52 per cent Ine 
thane. ۴ 

This is û quality the oil industry is far 
from luath to pil 10 good use. So lhe 
dump had its own gas fleld, Al! titat was 
needed was to tap it. 

Apart from a very small subsidy fron 


It can also occur as natural gas in gas 


fields, 

Its existence has been noted by reluse 
disposal operators all over the world and 
Bonn government research grants have 
been made to garbage biogas projects in 
Pforzheim and Brunswick. 

But progress would not have gone 
beyond the experimental stage anywhere 
near as fast as it has done had not the 
garbage tip at Husum on the North Sea 
coast of Schleswig-Holstein run into en. 
vironmeniai trouble a few years ûgo. 


North Frisia, the local authority, 
covers a large arta and decided a decade 
ago to set up a central garbage disposal 
facility. 

A private company set up the dump 
on dry sandy soil in an abandoncd grav- 
el pit at Ahrenshöft, near Husunı. It was 
dèsilgned to take the household garbage 
of up to 100,000 people over a rane of 
30 miles and more in any direction. 

Garbage was rolled flat in the f[ive- to 
six-metre deep put and all went well for 
five years or so as {he mountain of gar- 
buge steadily grew. 

Sanitary, landfill would one day take it 
lo a height of 50 metres, making it the 
highest elevation in the and a sightsec- 
ing attraction provided it was properly 
tended. 1 

Hut ahout {hree years ago the moun- 


hrenshöft, a new gas field near Hu- 

sum, may yield only 350 cubic 
metres of natural gas a day, not be regis- 
tered with the mining authorities and 
produce gas from a depth of 15 metres 
af most. 

But it is likely to gain acclaim as a 

ing achievement in European en- 
ergy development once more people 
come to hear of lts existence, 

It yields gas from a garbage tip, biogas 

commercially exploited for the first time 
eYer. 
Combustible gas is known to be gener- 
ated inside large rubbish dumps when 
the garbage is piled high enough, the 
lower layers are condensed and anaero- 
bic bacteria set to work on the process 
of decomposition. 

This they can only do when the gûr=- 
bage is effectively sealed off from the 
gir. Anaerobic bacteria are bacteria thût 
can live without an oxygen supply. 


This combustible gas largely: consisls 
of methane, the simplest hydrocarbon in 
molecular structure. 


It occurs everywhere in the life-cycle 
as a product of decomposition and is 
nowadays regarded as a valuable energy 
taw material. 


In bogs it occurs as marsh gas, which 
can calch fire, creating the phenomenon 
known as will-o’-the-wisp or juck-o’-lun- 
tern. 

Down mines it occurs as fire-danıp, 
the spontaneous combustion of whiclt 
has often been the cause of pit disasters. 


a.‏ ل ل ت 


dense that much higher air pressure call 
le used to achieve better results. 

Uasificalian at greater depths admit 
tedly makes drilling the bore holes 
much more expensive, especially as they 
hùve lo be accurately targeled. 

Once the seam is burnt ou it is ex 
pected to be slowly filled from above as 
the rock formations overhead subside, 
which could lead to subsidence, the 
problem that has ruled out conventional 
mining in thls area in lhe past. 

But ihe seam for gasification will, on 
the other harıd, remain sealed and 
there should be no leakage. 

If this is to be ensured the rock for- 
mations above the seam will have to 
subside flexibly and not abruptly, Mi. 
Ledent adds. 

Yet another environmental hazard De- 
devils the. project. During gasification 
{he ‘seam could release to the. surface 
small quantities of carbon monoxide. 

: So trials have to be limited to seams 
that lie beneath land that is uninhabited. 

-It remains to be seen ‘how serious this 
particular environmental hazard will be. 
‘The risk may not be very serious if past 
experience is any guide. 

Pasi. experience with . burning coal 
seams includes {he buming mountain, as 
itis known, at Dudweiler In the Saar, 
which.has been butning [or centuries. 

inthe next stage of the project the 
gas fields are to be enlarged by drilling 
bore holes further apart (between 5Û and 
70 metres), ا‎ 2 
`. Oxygen and steam will also be pump- 
el down Instead of: air .to eliminate the 
strain împosed.by the 80.per:cent of ni” 
trogen int therai, 7 2. Jens Pefecseil 


(Hannoversche Allgemqelne, 2 January iM) 1. 
3 


Environmental trouble gave 


tip~off at garbage dump 


deals with the problems and state of the 
project in an essay for GIflckauf-For« 
schungshefte, a German mining research 
journal. 

As head of the jolnt research project 
M. Ledent notes that mining low-lying 
coal deposlts is an outmoded method of 
harnessing energy. ر‎ : 

But this had not been realised 30 
years ago on the eve of economic reçO¥- 
ery in Westen Europe, so. gasification 
techniques were not fürther. developed. 

Now, in the wake of ihe oil crisis, £a- 

sification: could:be the answer, or at least 
an answer, to Europe's energy problems. 
` The: first practical experiment. was 
nonetheless being undertaken using 50s 
techniques’ developed in the Soviet 
Union in particular. : 
" [n-seam gasification was being carried 
out by burning the coal via bore holes, 
running ã confecting link between the 
` two borê holes for what was known as 
reverse cûmbüstion. ٠ ا‎ 

Initially there were to be extremely 
small gas ‘fields, with the two bore holes 
` being drilled close together. 
` The crucial: différence between past 
‘and ' previous’ experimenls and practice 
was that in Thulin seams were to be ga- 
° sifitd''at a depth of between: 800 and 
‘900 metres undër groufid. :’ 1 

At this depth tbe coal is dry and the 
rovk formations above’ the stim: are so 


gas and, no doubt, the conıpressed air 
escaped. ا‎ 
The experiment was soon abandoned, 
but it supplied interesting operational 
dala used in projecting a Western Euro- 
pean in-seam coal gasification scheme. 
The data were used to work out better 
in theory the potential of an in-scam gas 
ficld under bëtter opêrational conditions. 
In theory, it was leamt, {he same coal- 
field would have yielded gas with twice 
the heat output if the same technique 
had been used, but at a depth of 700 
metres on dry coul sealed off from {he 
surface. K ا‎ 
If air had been pumped ir at higher 
` pressure the heat output of the gas 
generated would have been three times 
highét. Thê coal would have been 53-- 
per-ceft and 70-per-cent utilised 
respectively. ٤ 
These theoretical calculations ‘wete 
used as a basis for the German-Belgian 
project at Thulin on the outskirts of the 
Borinage coalfield. ا‎ 
At Thulin there are entire seams thal 
` have never been tapped because there 
would have been {echnical difficulties in 
‘working them. 1 
They are particularly welf suited for 
in-seam gasification because the seams 
and adjacent rock formations are undis- 
turbed and unlikely to leak to the sur- 


face. . ۹ : 
"Pierre Ledent from Liège, Beigium, 


elgium and Germany have joined 

forces to burn coal in the seam and 
generale gas. The project began with 
low-grade zas but is dııe to progress to û 
higher grade this year. 

Coal has been gasifled under ground 
for decades in the Soviet Union, Trials 
are in progress in the United States, 

In Russia compressed air is sent into 
the seam via the one bore hole to keep 
the process going, while the gas is ex- 
tracted via another bore hole 20 to 30 
metres away, 

Because the air input is limited, most 
of the coal is gasified and does not 
burn. To keep gasification under control 
û horizontal link has to be drilled be- 
tween the two vertical shafls. 

Tridls in the United States, at Hanna, 
Hoe Creek and Princetown, are based on 

samë principle, but gasification iS 
more difficult in seams that slant up {o 
the surface. 

They usually contain a great deal 
more humidity, and water evaporation 
uses up a crucial proporlian of the heat 
Benerated by coal gasification. In other 
: Words, there is a high energy loss. 

Water doomed 8 project in Djerada, 
Morocco, to failure in the early 50s. The 
Seam gasified there was an extremely 

one and contained a high pêrcen- 
lage of water. 1 

Gasification was carried out at a depth 

ã mere 50 metres and the gas gener- 
dled. had a thermal capacity of only 
1,450 kilojoutes per cubic metre. 
„On ãverage only 30 per.cent of, the 
Hêt generated by the gasified coal wes 
haressed, partly because the seam and 
ljacenl formations were wet, partly be- 
use of rifts through which part of the 
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with Moscow by virtue of the 19g 
In the worldwide dispute over 
nistan Nchru’s daughter, Indira Gut 
has performed feats of acrobatict 
though she too would sooner sm; 
Soviet Union quit the sub-continey, 
day than tomorrow. 


Other developing countries, while, 
ciferously attacking the arms 
grammes of the major induslrile 
countries, are themselves accumu 
increasingly modern and comprehen; 
arms stockpiles. 


According to United Nations stati 
the Third World now accounts for: 
per cent of the world’s arms 
Yugoslavia, a founder-member of § 
movemenil, exports arms to the Ti 
World as a major source of export e 
ings. 


Although Belgrade in particular ¢ 
clared non-alignment to be the crux 
its foreign policy, Yugoslavia is nowi 
secure and disappointed by solidi 
from the non-aligned ranks and on i 
lookout for an increasingly Euro 
orientation. 


Thus much in the non-aligt 
movement is anıbiguous and unclear; 
it is all the more surprising that Be 
on every conceivable occasion ntaktı 
point of paying it compliments. 

Officially, Bonn never seems to tiri 
praising the non-aligned movement #. 
factor for stability in world affairs, , 

Seldom, in an after-dinner speech İ 
a visiling statesman from the TH 
World, dors Foreign Minister Gens 
not refer lo the policy of true N 
alignment. 

Ilo praises it us ù policy opposed! 
all ulempts to establish predomi? 
and spheres of influence, 

This is û poim that bvars cons 
tion. lt gocs beyond ù nonecomrt 
declarulion of inten in thut Ë 
Gensecher, in his roundabout tei 
way, warns against the hegemonial af 
tions of the onc power for which 
alignment can be but an illusion. 


Wolfgang Hg 
(thelnlscher Merkur/Chrlst vad 
8 Janu IE 


tries wondered whether the U 
States would now depart from ifs 
lished policy of respecting the $ 
sphere of influence in Europe. 

The economic sanctions impos! 
Poland and the Soviet Union by PF 
dent Reagan might seem to indict 
could possibly be lhe case, 1 

A stateınenl by Zbigniew Bıze, 
US nalional security adviser unde? 
Carter administration, is worth notit 

He said the United States must 


in terms of publicly revoking the 


of the Yalla Agreement if the ¥ 
Union were to actively intervene if 
land and not show readiness to be 
reasonable. 

Russia could not expected fo #* 
lowed to keep East and central EW? 
under ils thumb today in the way 
been able to do immediately alt 
Second World War. 

America's allies in Western Ev: 
view with mixed feelings any aller. 


‘depart from the terms of the 


Agreement. : 
There cannol be a governme. 


Western Europe tlıat would not ¥: 


end the division of the continent 


many politicians have said, peace I 


rope, which has lasted 37 years 
not be jeopardised in the prores5. 
Siegfried Niebuhrllf 


(Kieter Nachrichten, 7 Janwer 1 


i 


Wi PERSPECTIVE 


Changing alignments of 
the non-aligned 


an abrupt breakthrough to a more realis- 
tic view of world affairs. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
was undertaken with the most brutal 
disregard yet for a country’s non-aligned 
status. 

For two decades non-aligned confer- 
ences had referred solely to American 
imperialism. Now, reluctantly, it was 
gradually realised that for many mem- 
bers of the movement Soviet imperial- 
ism was the graver danger. 

Had not the West been determined to 
offer resistance, they further came to 
realise, Moscow’s policy of expansion 
and conquest would long since have ex- 
tended to other countries that were still 
non-aligned, 

This was clear from resolutions passed 
at the Delhi conference and from three 
UN General Assembly resolutions call- 
ing for a Soviet withdrawal from Afgla- 
nistan. 

In the non-aligned movement the 
pro-Moscow group has been pushed into 
the background as a bloc within tle 
non-aligned bloc. The hitherto silent 
majority has come to the fore. 

It is opposed to a further move by the 
movement in the direction indicated by 
Cuba, Vietnam, Angola and Mozambi- 
que. 

The moderates, including Saudi Ara- 
bia, Nigeria, Pakistan and the [ive Asean 
states as activists, advocates a reconsi- 
deration of and return to the originul 
ideals of non-alignment. 

So the Baglidad summit may citlıer 
prove a forum at which differences of 
opinion are discussed or a backdrop for 
a proliferation of verbiage that merely 


‘brushes tension under the carpet. 


India, with û population of nearly 
700m, remains a special case. it lays 
claim to non-allgnment as the guiding 
principle of its policy despite its ties 


starve into submission the Western sec- 
tors of Berlin, which fay in the middle 
of its zone of occupation. 

The West supplied West Berlin with 
food and other ‘goods by’an airlift. Mos- 
cow'abandoried the blockade, 

Iri 1953 the Soviet Union used mili- 
tary force to crush a workers’ uprising 
in East Berlin that had included free 
elections among iis demands, Tlie 
United States did not intervene, 

' In 1956 the Red Aimy crushed a po- 
pular uprising in Hungary that: was 
aimed at the Communist regime. Again 


‘lhe United States respected the Soviet 


move. e e 

In 1961 the GDR built the. Wali sepa- 
rating East and West Berlin. The United 
States . protested, yet accepted the brutal 
division of the former German capital 
into separate halves, ٠ 

In. 1968. Warsaw Pact forcês invaded 
Czechoslovakia to ünseat the reform 
Communist Dubcek government. There 


was sfiûck and outrage in the West, but 


fo counter-moves were undertaken, 
Afiér the army take-over in Poland 
Political’ corimeritators in .various ‘coun- 


ssioned attacks on the industrialised 
countries of the West, coupled with 
clamours for a tedistribution of wealth 
from the northern to the southern he- 
misphere. 

But one of the key problems many 
non-aligned states face is the price of 
petroleum, which has been increased at 
an ever-increasing pace by the Opec 
countries. 

Out of respect for Arab members of 
the non-aligned movement this issue 
has so [ar been dealt with only non- 
committally on the outskirts of the 
summit. 


` As host to the conference, then pre- 
sident of the organisation for a three- 
year term, Fidel Castro did all he could 
to sell the non-aligned countries the 
Soviet Union as their natural ally in the 
struggle against imperialism. 

Delegates were to be disciplined and 
manipulated at Moscow's behest. With 
Cuba as the movement's coordinator the 
Soviet cat was let well and truly among 
the non-aligned pigeons. 

The non-aligned states assembled at 
Havana accepted the bid. They did so 
with growing scepticism, but when it 
came to the point ‘they İet Fidel have it 
his way. ٤ 

Since this nadir the’ desire to offer re- 
sistance has regained strength, Third 
World countries began to realise that as 
the Kremlin viewed and planned matters 
there waş no place.for non-alignment or 
a pluralistic world system, 

In terms of the monrocentric hegenno- 
nial ambitions of the Soviet empire a 
Third Force between East and West 
could at best be accepted as a transition- 
al phase. 

ountries were just coming round to 
this point of view when, at the end of 


reat events cast their shadows in 

advance, we are assured with a flou- 
rish from Baghdad, witere next Septen- 
ber nearly 100 Third World heads of 
state and govemment are due to attend 
the non-aligned conference, 

The official announcement even refers 
to a Year of the Non-Aligned. 

The bid to establish a kind of Third 
Force between the two superpowers 
locked in East-West combat yet outside 
the blocs dates back to the legendary 
show of Afro-Asian solidarity at Ban- 
dung, İndonesla, In 1955. 

The first non-aligned summit intend- 
ed to be worldwide in scope was held in 
Belgrade in 1961. 

It was led by Yugoslavia, India and 
Egypt as personifled respectively by 
their three charismatic founding fathers 
Tito, Nehru and Nasser, 

There were 25 delegations in Belgrade. 
Over the past 20 years the number of 
non-aligned countries has increased to 
nearly 100. 

Non-aligned summits have since been 
held in Cairo in 1964, in Lusaka in 
1970, in Algiers in 1973, in Colombo in 
1976 and in Havana in 1979, 

Three years later the largest summit 
yet is to be held in Baghdad. 

The non-aligned movenıent has never 
been a homogenous unit, and as its 
ranks have swelled to almost treble 
figures, comprising two thirds of man- 
kind, ideological differences have grown 
increasingly clear. 

It currently embraces a wide range of 

countries extending from Cuba, Vietnam 
(the country that has annexed Cambo- 
diag) and others leaning towards the 
Soviet Union to more pro-Western states 
such as Saudi Arabia or Singapore. 
, Alongside emancipation from great- 
. power interests, war was declared ori co- 
lonlalism, neo-colonialism and imperial- 
ism as a unifying slogan. 

But. with the accomplishment of de» 

colonisation these slogans were reduced 
to mere lip service, 
. Calls for economic collaboration with. 
in the framework of a New International 
Economic Order have similarly remained 
largely rhetorical. 


. There has been tıo shortage of impa. 1979, the Afghanistan shock triggered 


Towards a united Europe, 
but not at any price 


runs right through tho country, cutting 
the German people into two. 

The resolutiorts approved ût Yalta no- 
nêtheless make ho reference to a divi- 
sion of Europe, Three months before ihe 
capitulation of the Reich’ and the end of 


ithe Second World War, America; Britain 


and Russia, tlie victorious Allies, merely 
agreed on how Germany was to be 
jointly occupied and administered. 

The liberated nations of Europe were 
expressly assured of the right. to choose 
the form - of government under which 
they want to live. : 

US' diplomat Averell Harriman, who 
toûk part at Yaita'as an adviser to Ptê- 
sident Roosevelt, ‘later said tliat this 
right to a free choice ‘of ‘form ‘of: go- 
yernmèent had beer extended to' the 
eouitrles of Easter Europe too, . . 

This fiad been accepted by Stalin and 
thete had been no agreement on spheres 
af influence in’ Europe.  .-' -, 

"Yet Europa was in effect divided at 
Yalta,'and several ‘historic dates testify to 
the policy 'of respective Interests arising 
from the division, ا‎ 
` 1f 1948: the ‘Soviet: Union’ sought to 


Dis of blds to foster East-West 
AJ detente and even the 1975 Helsinki 
‘conference on security and cooperation 
In Eurûpe have failed to make much 
difference to the division of Eutope, 

It is a division that was in effect agreed 
between the United States, Britain 
and the Soviet Union at the Yalta sum- 
mit in 1945, ' E 
` Chancellor Schmidt in’ recalling the 
historic agreements reached in 1945 by 
Stalln, Roosevelt and Churchill ‘in the 
Black Sea resort, said Europe has ‘been 
divided into ‘spheres of influence and 
any eltempt to change them could mean 


Wa 0’ 

' President Mitterraid of France in the 
New Year called for Yalta to be super. 
'sedêd; 0 
` But hé said that ‘we must never con- 
fuse whit we are aiming at with reality 
aS itis today, ر‎ 

In much: the'sane way as Chancellor 
Schmidt thê Freneh President said: “In 
order for peace to prevail the balance of 
power between the two powers that do» 
‘minale the world must be malhntatned." 

„_ Thirty-sevên years ãfter the event Yal- 
a remains {he key 'to the: beginning öf a 
new era İn world affairs, an era in which 
the’ ‘interests of the two “supetpowers 
‘have predominated; 0 .'' 1 °’ 
1 This 0 ‘of thé world’ is partic 
leily' sajlent "In Germany,’ wherë the 
` iîmipenetrablé border built by the Eas 


۹ . 
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(Photo: Catala gue) 
colourful nature of black in graphic art, 
This powerful and intensive colour can 
clearly be seen in Brenıen. 

Ursula Bode 
(Hannoversclıe Allgemeine, 31 December 1981) 


Pechstoln’s ‘Seff portralt In Studio’ (1922), 


during the Third 
Relch and in the 
war years, and this 
is one reason why 
there has never 
been a major post- 
war retrospective, 
Whenever hiş name 
Was mentioned, 
reference was made 
to his decorative 
skills, his painterly 
abundance 


ment. He was said ¢ 
fo have once been j 
the best-known Ex- 
pressionist of the 
Brdckë period and 
also the most pleas- 
ing of Expressionist 
painters, the one 
closest to the taste 
of a wider public. 
One of the few 
places where a f 
wider range of his 
drawings, etchings, 
woodcuts and 
prints, especially 
dating back to his earlier days, can cur- 
rently be seen is Wolfgang Werner's 
Graphisches Kabinett in Bremen. 

After a longer period spent painting, 
he wrote in 1921, he felt a desire for the 


wm THE ARTS 


. Pechstein, Expressionist 
with wide appeal 


love of the unspoilt art of primitive 
peoples, but he and Nolde alone were 
not content to make do with what they 
saw in ethnological museums, 

Just before the outbreak of the First 
World War Pechstein travelled to the 
Palau islands in the south-west Pacific 
in a quest for sources of unspoilt life, 

He was interned by the Japanese, re- 
turned to Germany via ‘America, served 
as a soldier and tried to start anew after 
the war in Berlin. 

His fresh start led for a while to the 
November ‘revolutionaries. He was the 
member of the Workers’ Council re- 
sponsible for art. 1 

He soon withdrew from the late Ex- 
pressionist pathos of younger artists and 
stuck throughout the 20s to his own 
expressive, vital style of painting. 

In 1934 he was classified as a dege- 
nerate by the Nazis and forbidden to 
paint — a ban that was lifted in 1939, 

After the Second World War he help- 
ed re-establish the Berlin Academy, took 
up a teaching post at the new College of 
Art and died, In Berlin, in 1955, 


reflected in another group, his still lifes, 
They were always put together in de- 
tall in the sludio and celebrated {o û 
manic degree, as it were, such as when 
trying to portray an ox carcass along 
Rembrandt lines. 

«Time ‘and again blood was poured 
over:the .stinking carcass to keep the red. 
of the meat alive, This and similnr ex- 
amples of dead nalure do indeed seen 
alive, allhough their intensity of colour 
has litlle in common with thc falsifying 
glare of colour on the exhibition poster 
and catalogtie cover. 

Apart from this point, {he catalogue, 
which is the first publicalion in German 
on the painter, provides a careful and 
comprehensive briefing on Soutine's life 
anid work, 1 

It fills a gap that İn retrospect can be 
seen to have been a substantial one. 

Although in his later Cagnes lands- 
capes and his portraits Soutine acknoW- 
ledges a formal principle of order, what 
his paintings have to say retains its 
emotional force, 

More importance is attached to the 
subject matter than in his earlier, Cêret 
days when trees, houses, valleys and 
mountains merely served the interest of 
autonomous colour, 

Soutine consciously overrode the 
orthodox Jewish ban on painting in 
terms of false imagery, expressing this 
in speclfic topics 0 
° He also acknowledged his indebted» 
ness to Rembrandt, Carof, van Gogh and 
Cézanne. He cannot now be corvenient- 
ly pigeonholed in art history. 

His pictorial attacks on the viewer are 
not aimed to plesse and not easy meat, 
but some contemporary artists claim his 
as a precursor, so ‘his prospects look 
good. 

This is why the entrance hall of the 
Münster museum features a sélection of 
works by the nouveau fauve movement. 
If is aimed at showing what they have 
in common, 0 

. Yet in the context of {he exhibition 
devoted to Soutine it seems a little out 
of place, just as does .the red of the ox 
carcass. Gisela Burkamp 

(Der Tagesepleğel,'13 Decémbier 1981) 


Soutine makes 
posthumous 
` German debut 


Soutine's ‘Naked Lady’ (1933. 
(Photo: Dister Burkamp) 


his work.Onthis score there has been much 
controversy among .ihe experts, but all 


agree on hiş standing as a painter. 


The crux of his work,. and of the 
Münster exhibition, are the Iandscapes 


.he painted at Céret in the Pyrenees, 


They are unparalleled in their tempes- 
tfuousnes, 

An. impassioned brush assembles 
eruptions, of colour on the canvas that 
‘waylay . the ¥iewer ad captivate him 


.. once he has submitted to the suggestive 


,rhythr. 2 2 1 
After 1923, when he changed his 


` style, Soutine tiled to get .hold of his 


Cêret paintings antl destroy them. 
Death and destruction, especially th 
process of dying and decoiıposition, dre 


halim Soutine, 1893-1943, is a paint 

er virtually unknown in Germany; 

Only (hree of his canvases are on exhib- 

it in German museums: in Berlin, Stult- 
gart and Karlsruhe. 

Yet his glaring colour rhythm and 

pulsating work is by no means an 


- oeuvre tlıat took shape in the byways of -.- 


modern art or vanished quietly into art 
history. 

Well-known In the Uniled States, 
Japan, France and Holland, Soutine’s 
work ‘has now been given its first Ger- 
mıan exhibitlon at the Westphalian 
Landes settn In Münster, 


That {his exhibition is his first in. 


Germany comes as much of a surprise 
as does one's first encounter with his 
extraordinarily aggressive pictorial world, 
which has similarities with German Ex- 
pressionism. 2 

Nearly 40 years after the painter's 
death in Paris, Ernst-Gerhard Gûse has 
spent a year and a half putting together 
a retrospective consisting of over 90 
works, Taking in all Soutine's topics and 
stages of development, it enables the vi= 
sitor to flesh out a sketchy acquaintan= 
ceship. 

The arrangement of works on İoan 
from all over the world is easy to follow 
and opens up, after an initial visual 
shock, access to an oeuvre inextricably 
linked with Soutine’s life. : 

He was born in Smilovitchi, near 
Minsk, the tenth of 1i children of a 
poor Jewish tailor. In Minsk he took his 
first lessons in painting and it was there 
that he made the acquaintance of the 
artist Krémêègne: ا‎ 

In 1912 he followed him to Paris, 
much as Chagall had already done. 
There, like Léger .and .Archipenko he 
lived in La Rucheê, a studio. house, and 
made friends with Modigliani, ‘who did 
much for him. . 

. He was initially dogged by bitter po- 
yerly, as he had been back home in 
Russia, until Dr. Barnes, ay Armterican 
collector, bought 100 of his paintings, 

.„ It may not havé, been exactly 100. The 
number is an estimate, and views differ 


of this and other poirits, such as when 


he was born and when to date much of 


ax Pechstein, born on New Year's 

Eve 1881, was the same age as Pi- 
casso. Matisse was over 10 years older, 
Kirchner one year younger and Beck- 
mann several years younger, 

How strange it feels to be reminded 
"that the moderns among 20th century 
painters are fast lining up for centenar- 
. ies, Fresh, bold and exciting though their 
` plans for a new world and a new view of 
art still, at times, seem, the artists of 
renewal have long assumed historic pro- 
portions, 

Pechstein was one of them, less do- 
minant than the others, perhaps, but as 
a major Expressionist significant enough 
‘to stand out from the Bricke group who 
were his friends, 

He was born in Eckersbach, near 
Zwickau, in Saxony and served an ap- 
prenticeship as a decorator, He went to 
Dresden and studied at the college of 
arts and crafts, 

There he met Erich Heckel and team=- 
ed up with the ABrûcke group, who 
strongly influenced his work in the early 
years of the century. 


sufficient stimulus to develop his own, 
expressive style so rich in colour and 
harmony. 

This desire for harmony and a beauty 
based on natural impressions was tO 
play a major and by no means uncom- 
` plicated part in the assessment of his 
. Pechstoin.. was Jong considered tho 
leading painter of the Expressionst 
movement, first in Dresden, then, from 
1908, in Berlin. 

His work ıiow creates a less provoca- 
tive impression, his foms are less hard 
and Iess fractured and his colours seem 
less sharply contrasted than those of his 
friends. Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Erich 
Heckel and Karl Schmidt-Rottlulf, 

‘His painting exuded the sensual al- 
traction of objects and landscapes and 
largely lacked the tempests of emotion 
end the flames of pathos typical of his 
friends, 

Pechstein was the first of them to ex- 
hibit his paintings, at the Berlin Seces- 
sion, for instance, where in 1909 he 
even sold orie, 1 

Af about this time he and his friends 
headed for the countryside, such as: the 
Moritzburg lakes near Dresden, Dangast, 
@ North Sea village near Wilhelmshaven, 

' Nidden on thé East Prussian coast 

Pechsieln's haunt), . 1 

Paintings, water colours, drawings and 
‘Prints reflect the summer happiness of 
fhe period, the feeling of heading for 
fresh pastures and the need to feel at 
ne with nature. 

li was a deeply felt need to be attun- 
ll to the natural characteristics of peo- 
ple who could [eel free jn unspoilt 
countryside, ٤ : 
 Pechstein Joved these stays in the 
, untry. He travelled to his Baltic resort 
until the 30s ahd survived the Second 
` World War on the Baltic coast. 

. But he soon sought to establish con- 
ct with ari outslde world that other 
Members of the Bricke did not, at first, 


. take notice ùf, 


„ He ttavelted to Rome and Paris, went 
Into early Italian painting and in Mu- 
nich came across Mare, Macke and Kan- 
dinsky, 3 


"He shared wilt other Expressionists a 
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used as insecticides, in wood Conttny 
tion and as softening agents. 

The report says: 

“Borderline concentrations of orpyy 
halogens that are measurably toxl; j 
their effect on marine organisms iy 
four tenths lowor than in current ey 
urements further out to sea, 

“The levels recorded in the mud fy 
were at the most 20 per cent hig 
than out at sea and at least 100 tina 
lower than the danger level.”. 

Yet these few details show that ell 
ent dumping is not alone to blame; wj 


despread industrial and agricultur 
chemicals are also found in the niy 
flats. 

They lave been identified era 


though they occur in a concêntratk 
that cannot yet be classifled as dange 
ous. But levels are sure to increase, 

Noth Sea mud flat mussels can sû 
be eaten now, but in 10 or 20 Yet 
time they nıay well no longer be edibla 

“A constant check on further den 
lopments must be urgently recommen 
ed,” the survey says. 

This is the only way to ensure lk 
alarm is sounded in good time 
one of these days, a halt must be cali 
to further pollution. 

The conclusion reached is: 

“Long-term observation at select 
spots would seem advisable to chet 
seasonal variations and changes ot 
long pis 

“The repercussions of environment 


of the ban on DDT, the nmıandatory fe 
duction in the lead count in motor fo 
and an end to pumping sewage slvif 
into the Nortlı Sca.” 


Wolfgang Rlegt 
(Frankfurter Rundschav, 26 Decemtbêér HH 
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polluted beaches of the Mediterranean? 
The Geesthacht scientists dismiss this 
question as too speculative, 

They ere not prepared to comment; 
they sgree with the vlew taken by Herr 
Flessner. He commissioned the survey to 
find out more about the facts of pollu 
tion. 

They merely supplied data for an an- 
swer that amounted to: “We now know 
that for the time being there is no cause 
for alarm” ` 1 

This was as faf as tie Minister was 
prepared to go, and it could be taken to 
mean that the Geesthacht scientists had 
not given.the North Sea a clean bill of 
health and certainly not a go-ahead for 
polutlon.. 

This was clearly apparent. from the 
finer. points of the findings. Man-made 
toxins, especially chemicals, are Yety 
much in evidence in coastal waters and 
in the creatures that live in them, such 
as mussels. , 

But their levels are still well below 
the danger point as currently rated. A 
number of trace elements were iden- 
tified İn the water, the sediment and the 
mussels probed. . . 

, They included chromium, nickel, 
coppêr, 2ine, arsenic, cadmium, mercury 
and lead. There were also a number of 
organic halogens. 1 

They included pentachlorphenol, po- 
1ychlorinated biplıenyis, hexachlorbenzol, 
DDT, „Aldrin and 'Dieldrin, Thoy ate 
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Ww THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
Government pollution survey holds 
.. out hope for the North Sea 


Nuclear, power for shipping is still a 
research brief but increasing importance 
is attached to a wide range of maritinie 
research, 

It includes environmental research, 
desalination, marine resources, deep-sea 
engineeririg and off-shore structures. For 
the past six years 10 per cent of research 
work has been devoted to environmental 
projects, . . . , : 

GKSS Press officer Hans F, Christiane 

sen sajs it 1s time to {forget what the 
initials ‘stand for, The full name is no 
longer mentioned in brochures and the 
annual report. 1: 
. „Î isr Gesellschaft fûr Kernenergiever- 
wertung in Sehiffbau und Schiffahrt, or 
Sooiety for .the Utilisation of Atomic 
Energy in Shipping and Shipbuilding. 

The mud flat research contract was 
placed by the Kiel! Agriculture Ministry 
in November 1980, It cost a little less 
than DM200,000 in all, of which Geest’ 
hacht paid part. 1 

On publication of their findings the 
Geesthacht . scientists sounded a most 
optimistic noté. They were at pains. to 
note that their measurements registered 
a very low toxin content in the waters of 
the mud flats., 

Professor .Walfried Michaelis, a physic 
cist, neatly said: “You can certainly stil] 
eat mussels {rom the mud flats without 
any qualms,” ف‎ 

Are conditions on the North Sea 
shore 80 much better than on, thé badly 


The herring os such stood a f 
chance of’ making a comeback, I lk 
only three or four years to reach nll 
ty, although some take seven or MM 
years to do so. 


Herringe thal spawn in winléf 
spring lay between 20,000 and 4 
eggs. In summer and autumn they 
lay as many as 70,000. . 


So the initlal results of the ban att; 
ready apparent, and they differ (rom 


„sector of {he North Sea lo the next 


In the south they are back agin’ 


force, which prompted the French, # 


gians and Dutch fo jand p 
catches last year. 


In the central and northern Nori 
the herring situation is still some 
of a headache, The experts 9 
wondering why. : 

The explanation . is probebly * 
permitted fishing of young heriig 
the Skagerrak has taken its toll ¥ 
fishermen will have landed a {aif 
ber of herrings too. 


' Both fishery research sclentist 


` deepsea’ fishermen blandly agttêe 


common sense prevailed when the # 
ring ban was imposed... 
. Thiş begs the question, Did Hf 2 
.in time everywhere? Wilt It contin 
do so and has the lesson been # | 
We shall ge, i. 
It certainly has been worthwi) 
the southem sector, ta the west of 
ain and off Iceland. 8 


‘Off loeland a fishing ban wins if 


„8d about three years ago, Quota 


eihce been steadily ' Increased i 


'point at which herring, fishing b™ 


rjost reached pre-ban levels. , 
(Hannoyaralhe Allgemeine, 23 Deçsnsbe f". 


Herring return 
to a burst of 
: ‘applause - 


Advanced teçhnology enabled fleets to 
pinpoint herring ',shoals s0 accurately 
that the fish stood no chance whatever. 

, „ Advançe and vertical sounding for 
shoals was increasingly perfected, as 
were nets that virtually vacuum-cleaned 
entire seas., Then there was radar and 
trawlers equipped .wi{h more, powerful 
engine... i. O 
„Not only ..fullygrown., Herrings but 
, also their young were netted. In some 
,Aşeş even spawn on the seabed was de- 
Boye . 1. 
„The firs wamiins’ were sounded in 
the erly (0s. In the egrly 70s the first 
steps, , were taken to .prevent extermihg- 
fon df the:hemlag,.. 7 
Fishing for herrings was banned in 


would even. recover iı, thiş part of 


„Î Wsê cleûr; that there would only be 
any hope if the ban, fitst Imposed in the 


„ Narth,Sea, ln: 1977, was, strictly obeyed. 


Hrs. a spokesmin for tile fish 
J.B.ing ' ‘industry . said just : before 
Christmas, were in ample supply. Prices 


were steady and tending, it anything, to 


fall. 
A few years ago the herring was ‘said 


to have been fished to extinction in Eur ‘ 


ropean waters and was certainly so 
scarce as to be a luxury. 


Available or no the erstwhile humble’ :- 


ering remains the Germans’ favourite 
Bh... ,', 1 e 
After three lean years. aie mainly fo 


¢ ` Getmiah fishing 
pertehtage shkre 'of 
<I too eafly' tb: be 


times when the fishing, flcets ‘of Europe 
‘could joln forces in golng all.out. for the 
E 0 loa A 
1ı “We. are: still .a long . Wı : 
. such stato. of. affair, ay 
North.Sea.herring catch. vsed to be. be- 
, ween ; 600,000, snd --700,000 


tons. 1 TÊ»‏ .0 ل 
mains tO be seen whether. those days‏ 
wl] ever return”.‏ 


N 
+, Should we, even. want thom: to return? 


The Undisputed .cause of, the ‘vanishi 
herring was ‘overfishing, first. of the Are 


. tle, ther, when,it wşs çl 1 

: North Sea. ا‎ SE 2 : 

„1 În Arçtic, weterg -tho. Scandihavians . . the. 
erring. hine 


used to do most. of tha. h 
The Arctic yielded up o:one and a half 
ı mlllion,tons û yea, .: i, , 


The mud flats off the North Sea 

coast of Schleswig-Holstein are legs 

polluted than haş Jately been aşsumed, û 
scientific survey reveals, 

But. this does not mean, says Ginter 
Flesşneg,. the state's Agriculture Minister 
the’ conımissioned the survey), the 
North Sea is in no ecologlcal dangér. 

The survey Was carried out by GKSS, 
a goverhment maritime reşearch agency 
in Geesthachf, near Hamburg. . ' 

"'s' findings come in thé wake of re. 
ports last September that öxygén was 
low further out to sea, while a year ago 
experts’ published a North Sea survey 
Indicating’ a ‘serious risk of more wides» 
pread pollution of the narine ‘eniviror- 
mentı . و‎ 

The latest findings must not be taken 
to mean .that Greenpeace volunteers are 
needlessly campaigning against the 
pumping. of chemical effluent into the 
North Sea. : 

. Despite encouraging findings Herr 
Flessner, whose portfolio includes envi- 
ronmental sffairs, says there is no need 
tq call off {he alarm and sound the allr 
clear: 

„, “We nqw know in greater detail what 
the position iş Just off the coast, For the 
firs, time ever we have definite facts on 
which {o gû, . . 
1:. Rut, we must take all risks into a 
çount, such as the risk of pollution from 
oilfields. Schleswlg-Holstein is still con- 
yineegl that the pumping of toxic. ehe- 
mical Waste into the North Sea should 
be stoppêd" : ا‎ 
.-Onpge.the sea is too heavily polluted 
fish and other seafoods may no longer 
be caüght or eaten. 

., Tm, the past; nothing haş been known 
in detall.,abaut the extent of marine 
pollution. just off the coast. So Schijes- 
wig-Holstelh decided ;to commission a 
Rot O A 
he Geesthacht scientists were cO» 
missloned to , check pollution lh the 
mud flat waters off the North, Sea coast. 

‘For, the..sciontific. staff. şt GKSS this 
was 4 major. step ,in the ;direcçtion of dir 
Nersifiçation, from. the area ip whiçh .they 
used to specigllse '.. | e 
, Their mein..conçern used to .be with 
nuglear..şhipping and shipbullfling, in- 
cluding research, and... deyelppment. of 
power .reactgrs.for. ships, ., . , . 
+: But, thero-iş, not much. left to do in 
hls, sector; Research . continues, especlal- 
ly İnto reactor safety, but the .Ofto 
Hahn, Germany's, first .and şo (ar only 
nueleat.ireighter, has peen;scrapped. 
` “Ik: suecessfully..shipped .ore for. many 
years :but,go (ar.a.shipping çompany has 
ptt be found to.operate: a successor to 

els gii if ee E oma, 
.ilSo.the:Geesthacht solentists have: had 
.to look around:for other, researoh. tasks 
t0. ayoid;. being -left.çuf..on. a. mh with 
no other prospect. than redundanoy. , ; 
:: GKSS, has’ a ‘payroll. of: about 700 and 
:aTi ‘antiuat: budget of DM90m, “büt other 
rWork "Hadıito' be: found. beçause the: ga- 
vernment:could notı be'expecied to keep. 
“oll. pajing fdr ever when ’.the original 
:taikiwag'’ growing . less «and..:less: impor 
"tant, TAISEN TEN es n 

The government in. this caso meaiis 
Bonn; whlch: hs. a: 90-pêrcent: holding 
‘ih the agency, iand. the!: four.rcbastal 
Linder’ Harhbutg;:.! Bremen, «Sohlegwig- 
Holsteln ‘and iLower. Saxony, which-share 


` thei remajning ‘10 per cent... :".. .. 


E 
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that seems to be supported by the alı- 
topsy. 

Paget's Disease can impair hearing as 
early as the age of 20. 

Professor Neumayr suspects that the 
composer also suffered from a toxic neu- 
ritis, in other words, damage to the 
hearing nerves in the inner ear. This 
usually follows an infection. 

Neumayr rejects tlhe frequently heard 
contention that Beethoven’s deafness 
was due to syphilis, According to him 
both the clinical course of his ailment 
and the autopsy disprove this. 


Beethoven also suffered from abdo» 
minal colics coupled with fever from an 
early age, 

There has been much guessing about 
the cause of’ this ailment which could 
have had an effect on his fatal liver 
condition, 

Some say that the intestinal problems 
were because of bacteria while othets at- 
tribute them to a chronic inflammation 
of the pancreas, 

In his later years, Beethoven suffered 
from diarrhoea and asthma which were 
aggravated by a painful çonjunctivitis 
and jaundice, 

But the actual cause of his cleath on 
18 Decembor 1§26 was cirrhosis of the 
liver. 

Neumayr is certain that Beethaven 
wes no alcoholic; but on the other hand, 
he enjoyed his wine and drank it regu» 
larly, 

Given an hereditary predisposition, a 
daily alcohol intake of 60 to §80 
grammes (about a pint of wine) can lead 
to cirrhosis of the liver. 

Franz Schubert, on the other hand, ûc- 
tually did get syphilis. Due to the result- 
ing skir eruptions and tlie ‘loss of his 
hair, ho was embarrassed to leave the 
house, So he wore a toupee, 

Professor Neumayr said Schubert died 
from gastric typhoid, which was then 


prevalent in Vienna. Frys Dallibor 
(Frankfurtor Rundschau, 28 Dooembor 1981) 


mM MEDICINE 


Music reaches a crescendo as death 
` ` elaims talented victims 


Like many other musicians, however, 
Mozart seemed to feel that death was 
nêar and he expressed this İn his great 
works like “Idomeneo” and the “Magic 
Flute”. 

By welcoming death, he overcame it. 
This was perfectly in keeping with Mo- 
zart's view of death as a benign friend, 
Professor Neumayr told the congress, 

According to him, the composer suf 
fered from an acute rheumatio fever that 
was regarded as a “social disease” at the 
time. (This attitude still prevails in some 
developing countries.) 

Then, the condition was treated with 
frequent bloodletting, sonaetimes several 
cuppings a day were made of about a 
quarter of a litre. 

“The world’s greatest musical genius” 
died on 2 December 1791 at 1.00 a.m, 

Ludwig van Beethoven saw death as a 
delivery from iritolerable suffering, In 
his Heillgenstedter Testament he wrote: 
“! am joyously rushing to meet death 
halfway. Come whenever you like . ..” 

Despite increasing deafness, Bcetho- 
ven mianaged to retain lig ability to per- 
colve sound, 

At first he rebelled against the afflic- 
tlon; but eventually he came to terms 
with it. Yet he once wrote: “What & 
humiliation to have somebody standing 
next to me and hearing the flute front a 
distance while I could hear nothing.” 

‘Towards the end, Beethoven was only 
ablo to communicate in writing. . , 

It 1s generally assumed that hls deaf« 
ness was due to otosclerosis, 

But his enormous, “titanic” hend 
points to Paget's Disease — a (llagnosis 


doctor Professor Anton Neumayr has 
delved into the ailments of the world's 
great musicians and presented the re- 
sults of his research at the Medica 81 
congress in Düsseldorf. 

Shortly after Mozart's death, there 
were widespread rumours that he had 
“fallen prey to the Italians” and had 
bean. poisoned with mercury on, orders 
from his rivalling Vienna court conduc« 
tor Antonio Salieri. 

Anather vorsion had it that he was 
done in by freemagons because nis 
“Magic Flute” revealed certain lodge ri- 
tuals. 

Mathilde Ludendorff, the wife of the 
World War I general, spread the rumour 
that Mozart was dane away with by the 
Jews. 

Professor Neumayr disagrees with the 
lot, He analysed the clinical symptoms 
and found out that the prodigy Mozart 
had suffered from acute rheumatism 
since early ohildhûod. 

His. father, Leopold, frequently tefor- 
red to the affliction, writing: “Our Wol- 
ferl couldn't stand on either foot and he 
could move neither toas nor knees . ...” 

Since the strenuous concert tours 
made it impossible to cure the rheuma: 
tism, Professor Neumayr (along with other 
doctors) suspects that a streptococcal 
infootlon ensued that affocted: tho heart 
and the kidnoys. 

Even so, Professor Neumayr does not 
agreo with the theory that Mozart was 
chronically Ul. 


ised because of drug nddiction, sees it 
thiş way: “I1 have the good forlune to 
play in a comedy, This takes me back to 
mıy easy childhood when Iife was witli 
out problems, În playing the role, I once 
more experlence happiness and cone 
tentment -~ something that was sorely 
lacking before,” 

When the company eventually went 
or touf, there was some resistance 
among theatre manngers and town 
councils, 

Steffi Badenheuer: “Whenever I had 
to negotiate with mayors | had a hard 
time convinelng them that we were an 
amateur theatre group like any other." 

The audiences were also sceptical. 
They naturally expected something un’ 
usual to happen ~ Jike a performer 
galing round the bend on stage. “Buf 
this never happened,” says Frau Bade’ 
heuer, 

The Günzburg ensemble is like any 
other amateur group. Onîy the prepara’ 
tory work is more difficult. 

One of the main problems is to find 
a suitable cast, Some patlents quickly 
find the task too much and need con« 
stant encouragement, And naturally the 
nerves grow ss the opening night draws 
nearer. : 

‘The therapeutic success of the new 
approach is undisputed, In: addition, tho 
publiç recognition helps remove pre jur 
dices against psychiatric ‘work as a 
whole. But, what malterş for the players 
is only the new experience of sejf-assur- 
ance, Bernd Dassel 
.(Nurnberger Naçhrlehten, 24,December. 951 


Thespian way 
to mental 


recovery 


Matthias says about Tom Defoe: “He’s 
a vile character at first, Then he repents 
and tries to begin a new life, that is ex 
actly my own situation. 

Another member of the cast, an alco 
holic sald: “1 enjoy acting so much that 
I'm determined to join an amateur 
group after Pm discharged.” 

But the whole experience for a drug 

addict was more dramatic: “Overcoming 
«stage fright is the same as overcoming 
„my fear of life,” . 
; Theatre director is music therapist 
and physical training teacher Steffi Ba- 
.denheuer, who says: “We haye concen- 
trated from the very beginning on major 
‘full length plays. 

“Dor Lûgner und die Nonne (The 
‘Liar and the Nun) by Curt Goelz and 
‘Shaws Heroes have so far been the grea- 
‘test successes.” 
` Dr Schimek saya a major element is the 
„experience of community, A company 
‘of some 3Û people becomes an interact 
„ing group. 

. The patients learn to get along with 
each other and to share success and fail- 
ure. 0 

„ Many roles mirror the.actor's own life 
situation. 

One patient, who had to be hospital- 


Bavarian hospital uses theatre as a 
therapy to help alcohollcs, drug ad» 
dicts, schizophrenios and neurolics. 

What began as an experiment Is now 
so successful that the group tours and 
performs In pubite theatres, 

This helps reduce publio prejudice 
about psychiatric work, 

It ell started accidentally in the Ba- 
varlan town of Gnzburg. 

For years, a highllght of Christmas 
season was the dramatio production put 
on by girls from the local convent. 

Four years ago, the school was moved. 

Professor Emst Lungershausen, direc- 
tor of the hospital, decided to try and 
fill the void with a cast of patients. 

One of the doctors, Josef Schimek, 
explained the therapy by saying that al- 
coholios and drug addicts try end escape 
reality because of the fear of failure, 

When a patient accepts a role in a 
play, he also accepts the risk of forget- 
ting lines, By taking on tho responsibil- 
ily of learning them he actually rehears- 
es reality ~~ facing fhe. uncertainties of 
daily life, e 

A typical patient is Matthias, who was 
admitted to .a psychiatric ward after a 
suicide attempt. 

His wife had left him, he had prob- 
Jems at work, .and his friends’ had not 
helped him. .. ,,. . 

. Matthias, found that . life could again 
become worthwhile,. ' ا‎ 
` He was cast in the role of Tom Defoe 
Jn Robinson drf nicht starben (Robin- 
son. Must not Die) put on by the, pa- 
tients theatre. + 


olfgang Amadeus Mozart probably 
died as a result of bloodletting; 
Ludwig van Beethoven was not only 
troubled by deafness but also by liver 
problems; and Franz Schubert wore a 


: Wupee because a venereal disease made 


him bald. 
` The illnesses of the artists of the past 


+are:difficult to establish, Mostly, this can 
only be done by resorting to diary en- 


‘tries, letters and the reports of contem- 
‘poraries, 2 
' Viennese music lover and medical 


"A ‘stone-age” 


therapy 


A new apprçach to treating mental 
illness has been developed by a 
group in Frankfurt, 

„ Î has established what it calls û 
“stone age workshop” where patients 
can process such basic materials as stone, 
bone and clay using stone-age tools, 

Thiş helps to develop creative powers, 
overcome uncertainty and promote 
communication. 

. The theory is, that by taking the pa- 
tient back to the very roots of mankind, 
he ls taught to regard himself as a Jink 
‘in 8 very long chain. 

This gives him the chance to “step 
out of his own ego” and come to terns 
with himself, .... 9 

Developer..af the technique ..is, the 
Fankfurter Workgeneinschaft, a Chris- 
tian citizens group founded in 1967, 

The organisation's Philipp Norl In- 
#ltute has been a plonoor of rehabllitac 
flon work for many years. lls aim is to 
promote the perşonality development of 
the patient by improving his attitude 
towards himself as well as towards his 
environment. 

One method is to promote creativity 
and communicatlon. 

The objective is to use gon era of 
man's history as a vehicle that will 
enable the patient to delve into his own 
0 and build up his personality from 

Hence the stone»age arrangement. 

What matters js to relive an early part 
o man's history in practical terms. 

The group closely. cooperates with 
lending $cholars such as archgeologist 
Professor Hans Reinerth. 

.İÎhe stone-age workshop not only 
enables thg patient to develop his own 
creative powers, It also teaches him to 
ŞIasp, in {he most literal sense, the tex= 

re of basic materials, ّ : 

It helps him overcome uncertalnties 
snd inhibitions and promotes creativity 
and communicatlon, ب‎ 

The Neri Institute Iş furnishing a 
lons age house on stilts. The house 1s 
modelled or stryotures ‘Professor Reinn- 
erth found on the shores of Lake Con- 
Everything 1s as it was then and all 

€ original materials are there for ‘thie 

Participants to see and feel. 0 

Practical stone age work varies widely 
Ii difficulty. It ranges from ‘the milling 
of grain with primitive tools, bread 

king and making candles from. birch 

to the manufacture of. hom. and 
0 chisels, stone, knives and saws or 
8, 


.(Lûbecker, Nachrichten, J January 1982) 
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Sternberg usad clever lighting to gotl 
bast out of her faca, (Photo! 


{rue ıo herself, she were to go the nl 


hog and drop the last stitch of clo) .. 


iho very substance of ler person wil 
still bo prosorved: a heart of gold.” 


She has always helped unstinting 
ho lent a helping hand to Hilepg 
Kner whon she was a stranger İn Û 
York and Jlollywood. 


And when Jean Renoir found It 
to come to terms with Ilfe in the AF 
rlcan West, she cooked him hls fw 
rite French dishes, 

When her friends were Il she cle 
their homes, changed the bed linen 
cooked for them, This is when şhe 
up to scmtch as a true German Hasim 

Said Billy Wilder: “There are sont 
people who constantly come to he 
help. To discuss problems with hf’ 
better than seeing a psychiatrist, Ye 
body asks her now she herself is dol 

Dietrich hated Hitler and refuel’ 
make movies. under Goebbels. 

She rode with de Gaulle dow % 
Champs Elysée In the victory padi! 
war's ond; and she also gave the 
the unforgettable song Sag mir, % 
Blumen sind... Uber Grilben wek ® 
Wind (Where have all the Ht 
gonê?) 

The melancholy of this totally urt 
timental song applles to all soldier 
rywhere. 

Actrerses who today play MS} 
Dietrich roles (like flannd Shy) 
Lill Marleen, Barbara Sukoya in Lol! 
Cathérine Deneuve in Die /elzie 
need riot only beauty, elegance a, 
fuctiveness, Dietrich’s most obvi: 
tributes; they also need loyalty and ®' 
rage, without which all their actif"! 
buf ashes scatteréd by the wind, 

Brigitte Jeremid » 
(Frankfurter Allgemeine 
fir Deutpohland, 24 December 
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Marlene Dietrich, at 80, forever the 
goddess with the voice and the legs 


powers and her cheekiness ~ all attrib- 
utes far removed from German mother= 
linegs — played a major role in trans- 
forming the image of womanhood in 
our century. 

All this has contributed more to the 
emancipation of women than all the es- 
says written on the subject put together, 

A new type pf woman arose, No lon- 
ger the masculine woman but a female 
who — even in male clothing — re- 
mained a superior and many-faceted 
womanly being, This Was so regardless 
whether şhe played a saloon entertainer 
qr a: grande dame, 

This mixture of girl and lady which 
so many still try to imitate today was 
unique. As & result, the type created by 
Marlene Dietrich is far from worn, 

The fact that she is mostly referred to 
be her first neme is a sign of unique- 
ness, After all, the French also called 
Chaplin, whom they considered one of 
their own, “Charlot”, 

Her aggressive beauty (reddish blonde 
hair, height 164cm and a waist of 
60cm when she arrived in the USA in 
1930) was not only accounted for by the 
immaculate figure but also by how she 
moved. There was something electrifying 
about her, : 

She had anı unerring instinct for the right 
eut and colour in her costumes, Perhaps an 
artificial figure, she was fortunately full 
of soul of spirit, 
`" The soreen dld ‘no make hûr two-dl- 
mensional because her decisions both in 
life and in her many films were always 
spontaneous and individuqlistic. 

She was a staunch and reliable friend 
to her husband of 50 years, the producor 
Rudolf Sieber whom she married in 
1926 and who died in 1976, It wos she 
ho brought him (rom Berlin to Holly- 


‘For her daughter Marla there was the 
tongtant love of a mother, ' ا‎ 

But; as she writes in her memoirs, she 
was in love with Joan Gabin whom sho 
spolled and cosséted, Yet he refused to 
live witli her, ' i. : 1 
, .Hermingway' ptalsed gbove all ' her 
sense Of fair play., And Jean Cocteau 
oiicê wrote about her: “If Marlene Dle- 
trich were to perf Im ş striptegsé and If, 

E e: H7 
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Blue Angel’ (1930 


i oi 
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the front lines, swinging her famous legs 
to the cheers of the GIs, 

Did she sing for Germany’s enemies? 
No, She sang and played for the longed- 
for peace, 

The daughter of a Prussian officer, 
she knew that peace and justice belong 
together and was awarded the cross of 
the French Leglon of Honour. 

After the war, she went back to the 
movies, making the famous Witpess for 
the Prosecution under BIIly Wilder in 
1957. 

But she also began a new carger as a 
diseuse, Wearing skin-tight dresseyş of 
silver or gold lamé, with a delivery 
somewhere between speech and song, 
the great performer —~ by now over 50 
— excelled with a voice that had lost 
the somewhat tinny or glasslike bright- 
neşs that stamped Lola and that had also 
been a trait of the young Lotte Lenya, 

Now, the voice had a darker timbre 
with gentle nuances that only Europeans 
could fully understand, 

Having started in Las Vegas, Dietrich 
won herself standing ovations in Lon- 
don, Moscow, Warsaw, Paris and Stock- 
holm, 

She returned to Germany in 1962, and 
to a cool reception, But she did nat let that 
embitter her, : 


She never shed her love of Germany 
in general and Berlin in particular, 


In the 1970s, she wrote her memolrs, 
a tough job which she pursued doggedly, 
as was her style. 

In 1979, she made yet another film, 
this time under David Hemmings, But 
by then she was only a marble monu- 
ment to herself, 

Living In Paris, she has grown tired of 
legends, but remains one, 

Has she become a legend through her 
roles only? This iş both right and wrong, 
for her roles and her presentation were 
simply the images of the person — 4a 
person whose erotic attraction never 


failed to fascinate, 


Her detached aloofness, her seductive 


. .ı The Pistrich poss in 


mo 


ast of us remember THE Marlene 

Dietrich pose... sitting in short 
dancing skirt, leg bent, fop hat at a 
rakish angle, 

There is the song that goes with that 
image, Ich bin ron Kopf bis Fuss auf 
Ltebe eingestellt, 

Dietrich of the lovely legs is now 80, 
She lives in Paris, 

It was once said that the success of 
Blue Angel lay in her legs. Indeed, Emil! 
Jannings, as Professor Unrat, was power 
less against such massive sex appeal. 

Blue Angel first screened in Berlin's 
Gloriapalast on April 1930, made her 
into a goddess of the screen. 

Soon after, her discoverer and director, 
Joseph von Sternberg, took her to Holr- 
lywood. 

Golng on a crash diet, she managed 
to get rld of much of her puppy fat and 
Sternberg used clever lighting effects to 
get the best out of her face: the cheek- 
bones and the grey-green veiled eyes 
under the thin, high-drawn eyebrows. 

He clad her [n veils, fur boas and 
daring hats, turning her into the vamp 
of vamps, But he also nade full use of 
her courage, her intelligence and her 
irony. 


Trouser sults worn with | 
cheek and charm 


: She wore her trouser suits with cheek 
and charm that lent her such a boyish- 
ness that even women were enchanted, 

The inserutibility ,of this woman was 
suoh as to şoon outstrip: the appeal of 
the purer and more innaçent beauty of 
Greta Garbo, until then the Qugen of 
Hollywood. 

The two had nothing in common. ex- 
cept stardom. . 
.. In Morocco (1931), her first Ameriçen 
film, Marlene played opppsite Gary 
Cooper a3 an entertatner İn a nighitçlub 
on the edge of the desert, 

She pastes the foreign legionnalre 
Cooper the key to her room hidden in a 
bunch of violets, . . e 

Towards the end, gs he moveg off 
with his battalion, she rids herself of her 
high-heeled shoes, . و‎ 

Barefooted, wearing a white gossamer 
dresş, she followş him :Into the uncerr 
{einties of the deşert. That. was a novelty 
In those days ~ q vamp (ull of manly 
courage. 4 1. 
„After her five year; with Şternbe 
She hdl Iearmed everything thera et tS 
learn .About .1Ights, cameras .and’ cutling, 
and therefore about her..own  effeptiver 
8 legan wprking. unger other di~ 
„She fried her. hand. At Westerns; plays 
ing the daring, saloon gjtl.. .; . 2 i 
. „Under Brngt. Lubttsch, her ‘ironig. ap- 
proach. beeame Mephistophellan..Yq# she 
iemained an, entirely, feminine. ange) 
E between .fwo. men, gs in, Angel 


. The true quelity of thls fll. wa not 
rOcognised ‘until decadeg. later, , . ,.... 
‘:Butı there. were also medioere filmg in 
this post-Stornberg era in which şhe. weg 
overwhelmed by veils, frills and bogg.. , : 
' 'She.ibecarie an ' American citizen’ in 
1939: and for ‘three .yêars' entertaingd 
Ameritan troops as an actress and sins 
BO Ahn f e 
ر‎ In’ Franca, .she ventured very close to 
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as it were, but he seems to have got over 
it all reasonably well, 

He has done so by playing, for hours, 
all day and half the night. Often when 
we told him it was time for bed he has 
said, with a serious look in his eyes: 

“I! must play now; for years I was 
unable to do so." 

But now he is more concerned with 
the present than with the past. On TV 
he keenly watches reports on Cambodia, 
but he never talks in terms of golng 
back there, 

He does his best, a successful best, to 
come to terms with his new world. For 
him the major cities'in Germany are the 
ones with clubs in the soccer Bundeslie 
8. 

Every weekend he works out thelr 
position in the league table. He has a 
good hend for figures aitd it took him 
next to no (ime to grasp how polnts 
were awarded and whal difference goal 
differentials made. 

He knows his way around the shop’ 
ping centres of Bonn and Bad Godesberg 
too. Ile is a fine comparison shopper 
and a keen saver, especialy when his 
fostercfalher says a model airplane and 
remote control are maybe too much at 
once ûs û birlhday present. 

He has setlled down well at compre- 
hensive school. Far sonıe time yet he 
will need to be given special considera» 
tlon In grades for German, but in Eng- 
lish and maths he can hold his own. 

Learning English means more to him 
than just learning another Western lan- 
guage. Other children start from scralch 
at English too, so hé can ‘see for ‘himself 
he is their equal. : : 

But there may be even more tO his 
enthusiasm for, English. He probably 
feels it holds (he ‘key to the world of 
teenagers. In (he school bus they used 


; the occasional ‘English expression thal 


‘meant even fess: to lim’ than scraps of 
, German. e NE 

` Now he kiows he.is (n tliere with the 
‘rest, Previously he was. only on equal 
terms with the others when playing soc“ 


` „cer for (he local club. , 


` When İt was a matter ûf formal İearn« 


` ing he used to bè an oulsidez, but this i8 


starting to change, There can be no mis- 


` taking the good it dogs him. 


; ` The tale of his Teseuê was’ told . In 
:Sûddeuische Zeitiing 1§ month ago. Ali 


he did then was look’ at {he photo of 
. himself. Thişg. ime ‘he will be able to 
„ead the story. . .: E 

the Vietnamese, Other. children of his 


.„ He won’ have anything 1o saj about 
, İt but.hê will be pleaşed {o see he. is de> 


., seriked in it aeiour som’ .'. 


1: Hans D. Barbier 
(Buddeuttthe Zplrung; 13 December 1981) 
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Touch Pen at home with his new family. 


ponents who are not expecting him to 
be a serious challenge, but in formal 
tests, even non-verbal ones, he has not 
done well. 

The tests were not to blame, but nei- 
ther was he..A Cambodian boy who was 
separated from his parents at the age of 
eight and then put to work, hard and 
unremittingly, until he succeeded in es- 
caping cannot be expected to handle 4 
Western intelligence test, 

He is not cut out to answer a Wes- 
ternestyle paper in a set period öf time, 
but although he is still not too good at 
fluent conversation his approach to Jear- 
ning is that of a dialogue. 

He has to fecl he is finding the solu- 
tion to a problenı in consultation and 
conversution, In testş selecled wilh this 
appropch In niind je soon proved to. be 
het learner, a 

But it remained to bê seen’ (and still 
docs) how far. his talont; goes in terms of 
German school-leaving qualifications. 


So for this and other reasons we de- 
cided to' ‘send’ hin 10 ‘comprehensive 
school’ after he compicied: primary 
school, and the. first: few months have 
not proved us Wrang, ا‎ 

He has, no jdea that {he comprehen- 
sive schoo] clalms {o ‘be ideally. şuiled 
for youngsters like’ him, children whose 
aptitudes are not yet clear. 

He doesn’t know that it. ig ths only 
category of secondary school! that enables 
students to change coürse duting. ‘their 
schoo! car¢er because It. does not: in it+ 
self represent an irrevocable decision... 

But we will see, regardless of ideql- 
gical disputes over the comprehensive 
school, whether it will suit him and how 
it will be able to help him. 

As soon as he leant German he 
began to tell us what life had been like 
in Cambodia, such as when his mother 
cured him using herbal extracts she had 
brewed herself, 

His father had built huts, The chil 
dren had played in front of the pagode 
while the parents joined in prayer with 
the monk. 

Then camo other reminiscences, such 
as how his parenis had been helpless 
when the Khmer Rouge came and took 
him away, how he had had to work in 
camp until he could no Jonger stay on 
his feet, 

He had spent weeks in the mountain 
forests of Cambodia on the run from 


age drowned in .rivers or were hit by 
bullets, E e 

He only ever fells: hjs- tale in bits and 
pieces şid then only aş an afterthought, 


yı SOCIETY 


Touch Pen faces up to 
living in Germany 


attractive, They look intelligent and {i jq this article, Hans D. Barblor, a member 

eyes at this stage show an expression j of the Süddeutsche Zeitung editorial 

cencentration. Parents are Unaware lly staff, tells about his adopted son from 
Cambo/ 


It was with her first that he lost some 
of his initial shyness, to her that he 
spoke his first words and sentences in 
German. 

He first tells her when he wants 
something particularly expensive, such 
as a rechargeable model veteran car or a 
remote-controlled mode! glider. 

He goes to her first even though ex= 
penditure of this kind and in this 
department are more in his new father's 
line, 

He calls tus Mama and Papa of his 
own free will. We left it to him to de- 
cide whether he might not prefer to call 
us by our first names, 

But he has always, continuously and 
consistently, been more trusting and con- 
fiding to my wife than to me, He re- 
spects me but loves his mother. 

Adult Cambodians lave assured us 
that has nothing to do with any special 
relationship he has with us; it is how 
any Khmer boy would feel towards his 
parents. 

These mixed feelings came particular 
ly to the fore when he began to rebel. 
After weeks of silence and behaviour as 
though he were a guest he clearly felt 
like rebelling. 

It was, we imagine, less a rebellion 
against us than against the difficulties 
created by his situation, 

He was out to create difficulties, be it 
over the choice of clothing suitable for 
{he weather, over homework or over 
when hê ought to go to bed. 

To worty ard upset his foster-ntother 
he ran over the track at tle railway sta- 
tlon, Ignored red lights at crossings and 
cycled the wrong way down one-way 
streets, 

But most of those symptoms have 
been cured now Touch, who Is our only 
son, [eels sure we love him without 
having to test us in ways such as these, 

Some persist, such as his refusal to 
allow my wife to teach him anything. 
From her he expects the answers only. 


From me he İs prepared to pay attention 
to explanations, e 
With me he is also willing to do ex» 
ercises that do not fom part of his 
school homework, 
We were long at a loss what kind of 
school to send him to, but he was lo- 
vingly and successfully cared for in his 


: first year at school in Germany, 


He spent it in the fourth and final 
class of elementary school, with German 
children 4 year or two .youriger, but ît 
vas almost impossibls to gain a clear 


` idea how gifted he was. e 


Before long İt was clear even 8o that 
he had a good eye for combinations and 
was quick to grasp technical sequences. 
Vector diagrams were no trouble; it was 
as İf he had’ growri up with them and 
not among water buffaloes, e 
` It took him only a few weeks to out- 


” grow the .plans of his .electric. rallway, 
` and after six months" chess, practising 


daily, he is more than a match for his 


` father (not that. I claim to be a good 


‘played ... 


ouch Pen, the 14-year-old son of a 
Cambodian farmer, is not legally 
our child because his parents must still 
be considered missing and not dead. 
But we look upon him as our son, For 
him and for us the legal position is irre- 


kvant. . 

In the autumn of 1979 he was forced 
by injustice, famine and persecution to 
escape from the jungles of South-East 
Asia and ended up İn Germany. 

He has lived with us for a year and a 
half, during which he has become our 
son, both because we feel we are his 
parents and because he wants to be our 


We are occasionally asked whether he 
has integrated. While we are not sure 


‘just what sociologists and refugee orga- 


nisations mean by the tern, we are con 
vinced Touch himself feels he has found 
anew home with US. 

We can see for ourselves that he gets 
on well with other children and his tea- 
chers teli us he gets on well at school, If 
that is integration, Touch is well on the 
way to settling in here in his new world, 

But the way has not been easy, nei 
ther for him especially nor, at times, foe 
us. We are occasionally asked whether 
we would take a foster-child from ano» 
ther part of the world again. 

Not for a moment have we ever hesi 
‘ated before answering that we would 
always take Touch again. Both for his 
sako and for our own we are happy 
events took tile course they did. 

We did not choose him ourselves. He 
was chosen for us as one of 107 Cam- 
bodlan children who were flown out of 
Thailand in the late summer of 1979 by 
the German Red Cross. 

When we got him he could write let- 
ters and numbers and do a little arlth- 
metle, but he could read and speak vir- 
tually no German. 

Only now there are, to all intents and 
„Purposes, no further dilfficultles In 
understanding each other can. we im’ 
ginê how isolated he must have felt in 

new environment, 

. He was quick to learn, but if was a 
year before he overcame his shyness and 
:began, at least with us at home, to put 
togsther.a few bits and pieces of Ger- 

Man’and join in everyday conversation. 
Now we barely rotice he is not & 
The moment he managed to 


‘Fut his first few complete sentences to- . 


;B#lher in German he exposed as a le- 
;Bnd the cllché of the inscrutable Asian. 
en he is in a good mood he can 


pell De fun anda great entertainer. The very 
, Mek moment he can be deeply irisulted 


for sonê altogether insignificant reason 


After his initial phase of total speech 


Yef In a childlike way he loves her 
ons 
bl. down. Here’ in Bonî with us and و‎ A 

(home i: , . „He ean play. well enough to: beat op- 


, and it is due Iargbly to his rela- 
ip, with; my. wifg that he has set- 


feels ak home. 


iha 
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Professor Kehrer describes the oom 
of the disorder: the symptoms first ho 
before the child is 30 months old, 
reach their climax when the child işk, 
tween five and eight, Autism cannot 
completely cured but a certain degre 
social adjustment can be achieved, 

The eo are best with ey. 
diagnosis. But this is not : 
autistic children tend to E ا‎ 


there is something wrong. 

Autistic children move with partie 
grace and elegance and many are ıı 
clever than their normal coun: 8 
puiting together jigsaw puzzles and ¢ 
milar games of skill. 

It is almost impossible to deterl 
autistic child in infancy because (he 
are few symptoms to distinguish it (ne 
normal babies. Other symptoms are tt 
similar to those found in mentally def 
cient children or the deaf and dumb, 

But an experienced mother will lx 
that there is something wrong when 
three. to four-month-old baby falls t 
smile at a familiar face and when i 
takes tickling or similar physical acti 
to make it show some pleasure, 

Doctors say that many parents are 
lighted to have a baby that is particule 
ly good and quiet and that is perftel 
happy when left alone, 

As a result, parents do not see ã dx 
tor until relatives notice that the childi 
late in starting to talk or generally shî 
in developing. 

Frequently, both parents and p# 
diatriclans fall to recogniso autbi 
symptoms as the stereotype movingold 
jects, a preference for unchanging vs! 
patterns, frequent falling and total bi 
of curiosity, to mention but a few sp 
that commonly occur betwcen FH 
months and two years. 

The earlier a case is (liagnosed 
better lhe analysis and the sooner & 
ireatment begin. 

It is also important to tell the pare 
carly so they can learn to cope emo 
nally, They can learn not to blame® 
mselves, 

What are the prospects? Most 
need special care [or the rest of 
lives, the experls say, But they 
stress that autistic people are intl 
(ually average or above average. 

A case in point is a 7-year-old 
whose mathematical prowess is # 
that he can do calculations many 4 
dren twice his age would be hard f? 
equal, But apatt from mathematics # 
only capable of unintelligible scribd 

The same can be found among 
victims. They come up with starling 
formances in fields that require n0, 
guistic ability. ج‎ 

Some are outstanding musicians ¥ 
others are extremely clever mechani 


` Şome have an almost photog’. 


memory and are capable of storitg 
formation over a long period, 
Autistic people can best be de 
as outsiders and extreme individual 
In less severe cases, people can 1 
normal Job and look after themselyi# 
sonably well, But employers 


shoul 0 
flexible and should not dem ا زا‎ he is no less qulek lo be. 
ا‎ Except for a very few moments there 
ive nover been times ıwhen. we felf . 
Touch might get qut of control. 


young person who is capable of do’ 
specific job should be a high %%; 
graduate, ا‎ 

It is necessary to find “social ni 


for these outsiders so that they d0 : 


have to remain on the periphery (oP: ; he naturally reacted. He became 
rest of their live, r  pheull, and especially hard to handle 
If this could be achieved, not onlJ® .:. yi OSter-rmother. 


sufferers but society as a whole. N. 
"` Gisela Friédrichth : 


benefit. 


(Frsnkfurter Allgemeine ور‎ 
flr Deutschlaid, 213 Decembe 
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Autism: still no way of breaking down 


any change. 

They have an obsession with collect 
ing certain things: they refuse to wear 
certain types of clothing or eat certain 
foods, 

Experts are now agreed that the autis- 
tle syndrome is among other things due 
to a disorder in the processing of certain 
sensory perceptions, 

This processing depends on the cor- 
rect functioning of certain sections of 
the brain, leading to the conclusion that 
autism is partly due to brain malfunc« 
tioning. 

But it is still unknown what causes 
the changes and the malfunctioning. 

However, brain damage — frequently 
due to lack of oxygen — can occur 
during or after birth or as a result of ac 
cident or inflammation, 

It is still unknown whether damage to 
thé perceptory functions can occur a8 a 
result of other than outside influences. 

Today, most experts say that autism is 
not due to environmental influences, 
such as a disturbed mother-child rela» 
tionship. 

It has been established that most 
mothers of autistic children are perfectly 
normal. 

Surveys show that affected families 
make no particular mistake in upbring- 
ing such as a lack of love and tender 
ness in the first years, 

. Mothers treat the infant exactly the 
"same asıbrothers and sistors, : 

Naturally, parents don’t know initially 
that there is anything wrong with tho 
child. 

The first realisation usually comes 
when the child falls to react to tendeêr- 
ness, This causes a feeling of resignation 
which then might prompt the mother to 
behave wrongly, This leads to a vicious 
circle because the mothers wrong beha- 
viour caused by the child's autism in the 
8 place tends to aggravate the condi» 
ion. , .. 1 

In any event, specialists agree now 
that love alone is not enough to prevent 
the conditions. : 

What, ..if anything, can be done to 
help these children? .There are an esti« 
mated 6,000 to 7,000 in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. a 

Some 3,000: have .been :diagnosed as 
autistic. The others. have simply been 
classified as mentally disabled or retard 
‘ed or simply “peculiar”, 

It is frequently impossible to draw a 


, Glear.iine because of the many variations 


in the symptoms of autism, 


And since little is ‘known about the 
causes: it is impossible to eliminate 
them. . . i 

Every case of autism is different, so 
each patient should receive tailor-made 
therapy. There: is also no one type of 
school suitable for autistic children, 

The questiort is whether autistic chil- 
dren’ should ' recelve’ individual tuition 
(and so bê isolated still further) or 
0 they should’ be taught in smalf 


“But this, too, would mean that the 
Would be unable to understand what 1 
aprening ound them, what is expect- 

em and why ildrê 
what they a 1y other childrên do 
` There İs-also the problem ‘that doctors 
and parents frequently disagree ori what 
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His findings led many parents to ask 
themselves whether their child's illness 
was their own fault. 

They asked themselves where tlıey 
had gone wrong. 

Researchers then spoke of “refrigerator 
parents”, referring to excessively intellece 
tual parents wlio were sald to lack the 
necessary warmth and to be unable to 
express love, 

Tinbergen’s theory gained credibility 
when it turned out that children from 
the so-called lower classes or less intel- 
lectual parents were less prone to 
autism, This only added to parents’ guilt 
feelings. 

It was not until the 1940s that the 
American child psychiatrist Leo Kanner 
and the Viennese paediatrician. Hans 
Asperger first described the symptoms 
of autism. 

But the observation about the conspi» 
cuously high proportion of intellectuals 
atnong the parents leaves much unclear, 

Autistic speech shows characteristic 
peculiarities that can range from a total 
absence of articulate speech all the way 
to a well developed but abnormal way of 
expression. 

The children insist on a particular 
order within the house and in the im 
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still not known. No cure has been 
found. 

According to Professor HangE, Kel 
rer, of Münster University, the best that 
can be hoped for is some social adjust- 
ment, 

This is best achieved when diagnosis 
is early, But this is difficult because few 
symptoms emerge early, 

Those symptoms that do show theorm- 
selves are likely to resemble those of 
deafness, dumbness or mental deficlen= 
cy.Î Autistic children can see, hear, feel, 
smell and taste, but they do not know 
what to do witlı these senses, 2 

Inillally thoy are unable to understand 
gestures such as amiling, stroking or talk- 


ing. 

The autistic child looks pest or 
through the mother. It lives behind an 
invisible wall, 

It barely plays with other children and 
has little contact with adults, 

It does not know how to make “pro- 

per” use of a toy, Typically, it will keep 
tuming an object round for hours, or 
take a piece of string and Wave it around 
and back and forth. . 
. Several .years ago, a Dutch expert, 
Nobel Prize winner Nikolaas Tinbergen, 
sald autism was a fear-dominated emo 
tional imbalance 8s a result of influences 
before or after birth. 

The imbalance prevented a normal 
child-parent relationship, 
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